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example, in the bolder treatment of all ornamentation composed 
of floral sprays. On _ Eve's books these leafy curves are 
ire juently single stamps, many repe titions of which are use d, 
and each therefore identical with the others: while Mearne’s ‘ 
practice was to impress the long stalk first, and then fit wt with 


The 


result in his case was to lend a greater elasticity to the composite 





lowers, each of which was separately t | 


product, it being almost physically impossible that there could in 
Suc n ise be actual re] etition in the resulting groups. Gsreat a 
vas Mearne’s powers as a designer of handsome book-covers, and 
endless as these powers seem to have been in the variations 
introduced, there is yet another feature of his work which marks 
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returned home from market sober were rare, and he had an 
unhappy knack of falling into the hands of unscrupulous dealers, 
who traded on his weakness and fleeced him of the little he had 
to sell. His sister wondered as she went about her tasks that 
day whether she had not been too patient, whether, perhaps, 


sternne might not have proved a more effectual check upon 
him. The question was still troubling her when the clock 
struck nine to find her alone. Ihe sound sent her to the door 
that gave on the street. How often had she not stood thus, 


straining eyes and ears into the night! She was about to close 
the door, when she heard a voice she knew whistling a familiar 
air. ‘“* Robert,”” she said, so low that you would not have 


thought he could have caught the whisper. 


Instantly the whistling ceased. “Aye, Miriam, what's up?” 

“ Frank ain't back yet; he’s never bin as late as this afore.” 

‘Not back yet / lhat’s a rum thing. Hle was as right as 
right when | lett at five o'clock, and said he was just coming 
arter me.” 

‘Fle couldn't ha’ started, or Betsy ‘ud ha’ brought him. 
ne or other of ‘em'’s come to harm " and Miriam’s voice 


trailed away piteously. 

‘Damn the young prodigal!” said Lyford, who was now 
close beside her. “You just o indoors this minnit, an’ [ll 
walk back along the road to meet ’un.” With gentle violence 
he pushed her towards the parlour, from which a glow of light 
was streaming. 

“You're very kind, Mr. Lyford.” 

** No, lL ain't: you knows what | wants for it,”” and he left 
her to digest his speech at her leisure. 

An hour passed ere the sound of the front door opening and 
of feet—a firm tread mingied with shuffling, unsteady footsteps 
in the passage—brought Miriam and Lyford again face to face. 
He was half carrying 


half dragging her brother, who presented 


i pitiable spectacle. His hat was gone, his hair disordered, his 
clothes were covered with mud. 

“(Go away.” bade Robert. sternly, as the girl’s face froz 
into horror and disgust. ‘“*Go away, | tell ‘ee; ‘tis no sight for 
you.” He thrust her into the room and turned the key on the 
outside, She heard the steps pass upstairs, then all was quiet. 


When Robert reappeared he found her crouched in the chair 
be fore the fire 

‘Is he burt?” she asked, in a hard, dull tone. 

ile shook his head—* Dead drunk ! ” 

‘What's happened then? Where's Betsy an’ the cart ? 

before answering, the man took her hand between his ina 
lirt « isp “The cart’s leftat A iwell : he'’ve selled Betsy 

* Selled Betsy-—-my mure as father gave me! Ile ‘udu't 


~ 


dare.” 
“|'m ter’ble afeared he has 
“Oh!” she cried, ‘let me go, let me go, Robert Lyford, 


that | may tell ’un what | thinks of ‘un.’ 


“Tis no use now; the wine's in an’ the wit’s out. Eesides 
that ain't all,” he watched her anxiously, the worst was yet to 
come. “ He can’t remember who he selled her to, but all as he 


got was—a coat!” 
**1'll never forgive him—never! sa help me God!” Miriam 
said, almost in a whisper. And to all that Robert could urge, 


this was still her refrain. She was making up the butter next 
morning when the culprit appeared, haggard, miserable and, for 
the moment, penitent. 

‘* Please yourself what you do,” she returned, in answer to 
his protestations of repentance; “ ‘tis nothen to me. I don't 
mean to bide wi’ you no longer . 

“For God's sake don’t turn agen me, Mirrie. I'm awful 
SOrry m 

‘You allus are! 

“| take my solemn oath I'll never mek such a fool o’ 
myself agen.” 

“No, not till next time. You swore the same arter you 
‘elled the heiter for a song an’ arter you bought that chaff-cutter 
that we had to sell for scrap-iron.”’ 

Frank put his arms about her stiff, unyielding figure. 
“What's come to 'ee, Mirrie? 
afore.” 


You've never bin hard like this 


Carelully she fashioned a pat of butter and laid it on the 
dish, then, ** Will you please go away,’ she said. ‘1 don’t feel 
a-sif as | could be’r the sight on you.” Muttering an oath, he 
flung out of the house and she saw no more of him that day. 
Dusk was drawing on when she donned her hat and jacket 
and took her way down street towards Lyiord’s house. He was 
at tea, and rose with alacrity on perceiving his visitor. 

‘* Another cup, please, Martha,”’ he said to the woman who 
‘* did for’ him. 

Miriam, however, declined his hospitality. “I don’t feel 
a-sif 1 could eat just now,” she began, standing tall and straight 
before him. “I've come to tell you as I’ve bin thinkin’ over what 
you said an’—an’—I'm willin’—the sooner our names is in the 
better.”’ In the silence that followed, the solemn tick-tack of the 
grandfather clock seemed to fill the room. 

* You'll leave Frank then?” he said at length, 


[July 11th, 1998, 


«« Not a day longer nor I can help will I bide wi’ him’ 

‘* An’ supposin’ I don’t want ’ee?” 

‘* You said as how you did,” faintly. 

“Aye, but comin’ o’ your own free will an’ throwin’ your- 
self at me like this, in your passion, is two diff’rent things. If 
you can tell me honest that you loves me——” 

At that Miriam’s anger flamed up. ‘* So’twas all lies, then, 
this talk "bout you bein’ sa fond on ma? You're the same as 
the rest on °em—not a word o’ truth ip any on you.” 

“« My dear,” he returned, steadily, “ 1 loves you sa well that, 
though I wants you wi’ every bit on me, body an’ sowl, | ‘udn’t 
take you save for the one reason. Get you back to Frank, an’ 
don’t come temptin’ me agen; sa long as you can’t bring love 
into my house I’d soonder you bid outside; but when you can, 
‘us on’y to speak the word.” 

Humbled and ashamed, she crept home, remembering that 
he had let her go without so much as a touch of her hand or any 
of those caresses—half rough, half shy—which, when she had 
kept him at a distance, he had been wont to bestow upon her 
against her will. And, remembering, her cheeks burned. 

Phat evening Lyford had another visitor. Things were so 
uncomfortable at home, Frank explained, that he was best out of 
it. “It don’t help to keep a chap straight,” he concluded, in 
aggrieved tones. 

“There's on’y one thing as will keep the likes o’ you 
straight,” growled Robert, “an’ that’s the want o’ a public to go 
wrong In. What was you about last night .~ 

I‘'rank thereupon confessed that after the market he bad 
repaired to a low tavern with a strange man whom he had seen 
in Abel Moss’s company earlier in the day, and that they had 
stayed drinking together. Of what had subsequently transpired 
he had not the faintest recollection beyond the one terrible fact 
that he had sold Betsy for—an overcoat. “ An’ a poor one at 
that,” said Robert. “ Of all the condemnated young fools! 
ut there, ‘tis no use talkin’. Betsy’s gone—an’ | means to try 
the best I know to get her back,” this last to himself. 

rhe chances of success in this direction were small; though 
the story got about, no one was able to supply information that 
might help to trace the sharper who had betooled poor Irank. 
rhe latter, meanwhile, gave every indication of this time 
redeeming his promises. For an entire week he forswore the 
public-house, worked early and late, and was beginning to win 
over Miriam to a more tolerant attitude. Towards Lyford she 
preserved a sullen stiffness of demeanour which cost him, in 
Frank’s good behaviour 
triumphantly survived the ordeal of the first market day, and 
it was with “trembling hope” that, when the second came 
round, Miriam bade him good-bye. He was now reduced to 
driving an old horse that was employed on the farm; a sorry 
enough figure it cut between the shafts of the light cart! 
Betsy’s mistress could not restrain a sigh for her lost favourite 
as she returned to the household duties, which kept her busy 
throughout the short winter day. At nightfall she drew the 
curtains, lighted the lamp and sat down beside the fire to sew. 
lhree hours passed and no sign of her brother. At eight o'clock 
she threw a shawl about her and ran down to Lyford’s house, 
only to learn that he had not yet returned either. Sixty more 
dragging minutes she waited ere, her restlessness becoming 
uncontrollable, she sallied forth again, out into the Ashwell Road 
this time. The young moon had set; darkness, like a blanket, 
pressed upon her. Only by the feel of the grass beneath her feet 
could she tell when she was straying from the track. On she 
sped, seeing nothing save the night, hearing nothing save the 
pad-pad of her footsteps in the mud. 

Some two miles from the village she stopped. The turn to 
Ashwell must be somewhere here; if she missed that she had 
better have stayed at home. While groping for some indication 
of her whereabouts, she caught the faint sound of wheels and the 
ring of a horse’s hoofs. Frank was coming at last, and at a 
brisk pace for old Tommy. Louder and louder grew the welcome 
herald until she could make out the beat—not of one horse, but 
of two. Fora moment she sickened under the sense of disappoint- 
ment. Then a thought sent the sudden colour to her cheeks. 
** Robert’s a-ridin’ behind him,” she murmured, and shrank back, 
a smile on her lips, into the shadow of a bush. The wheels and 
the trotting horses drew alongside. ‘“ Frank,” she cried, “ stop! 
It's me!” Black against the black curtain of the night an 
indistinguishable mass rumbled past and was swallowed up again. 
As the noise died away a sudden terror of the darkness and the 
loneliness smote her. ‘ Oh dear, what shall I do?” she wailed. 

The answer came back in a voice she knew and, she dared 
at last to confess it to herself, a voice she loved. ‘* Miriam, why, 
Mirrie! what in God's name be you a-doin’ here?” 

** Lookin’ for Frank.” 

** He’s right anuff—where he'll get to no hurt—don’t you 
worry.” 

** Don’t leave me, Robert.” 

* I'd tek you home, on’y I've a pertic’ler piece o’ bisniss on 
hand. Could you ride in front o’ me, d’ee think? Come up 
then,” as she eagerly assented. She put her foot on his and 


private, some searchings of heart. 
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swung lightly to the saddle bow, where she clung to him, his 
arms folding her close. Riding thus, while the kind night shut 
them in together, all Miriam’s pride fell from her. Though she 
spoke no word, though she made no sign, Robert knew that he 
had gained the desire of his heart. 

“Where are you goin’?" she asked, when instead of 
following the straight road to the village he wrenched his 
unwilling horse’s head round towards the hills. 

“To Castaway, to settle some accounts wi’ Abel Moss. 
Lie still; you'll be all right—l may be glad o’ your help up 
vonder.” Wondering much, she held her peace, untroubled at 
that moment by the thought of Frank. Presently the track began 
to ascend, and Miriam knew they were not far from their destina- 
tion. They halted beside some ricks and both slipped to the 
ground. ‘Taking off his overcoat, Robert wrapped it about her. 
‘I wants you to bide here; keep quiet an’ hold the horse till | 
come back. You're not afeared ?” 

= No.”’ 

*T knowed as how you ‘udn’t be.” He vanished round the 
ricks, leaving Miriam, her blood warm in her veins, to live 
through again the sweetness of that strange ride. It might have 
been an hour, it might have been ten minutes, beforc Dandy 
tossed up his head and gave a low whinny. It was answered 
from close at hand, as Robert, leading a couple more horses, 
came up at a run. ‘ Quick,” he panted; ‘* we must be off as 
fast as we can” He hoisted her into the saddle, man fashion, 
flung himself on one of those he was holding and away down hill 
they scuttled. Not until they reached the main road did he find 
breath to speak. ‘* You never thought | should turn horse- 
stealer, V'll warrant,” he said, with a laugh. 

“| don’t think it now, though I should dearly like to know 
what it all means.” : 

Again he laughed: ‘ What ’ud you like best in the world, 
Miriam ?”’ 

*“* Nothen,” was her truthful answer ; 
had got all the worid. 

** What about Betsy ?” 

“Oh,” she gasped, “you don’t mean——oh, Robert!” as 
the mare, which he was riding barebacked, sidled up against 
her—* Betsy ! my beauty, my darlin’ !” 
her favourite’s neck. How did you know she was there ? ”’ 

* 1 didn’t-—found her by chance, goin’ to look arter another. 
Mr. Abel Moss will find he ha’n’t made quite sa much out o’ 
rank as he thought. 


in giving herself she 


stretching over to stroke 


Lord, how’'ll he swear when he opens the 
stable door to-morrow mornin’,” and at the thought Robert 
smacked his thigh in an ecstasy of enjoyment. ‘ The one I'm 
leading,” he went on, “is a colt he selled Frank at markut 
to-day; he let *un go for so little that | simmed to smiff out 
summat was up, though I couldn't rightly see what. As _ he 
hadn't got nothen to ride, Abel asked Frank to give ‘un a lift 
home; but the owld devil! what did he do when they were 
passin’ the Duke’s Head (a public-house on the outskirts of the 
town) but persuade him in for a drink ‘just to kip out the cold 
a-drivin’.’ Poor Frank was as right as right till then. In he 
went, leavin’ the cart an’ Tommy an’ the new colt tied to the 
back o’ the cart, in the road.” : 

“Ah!” cried Miriam, ‘an’ while he was inside Abel stole it.” 

“Not egsackly; he stayed drinkin’ wi’ Frank to throw ‘un 
off the scent. What ‘um calls his ‘acomplish’ did the job. | 
come along home just as they two, your brother an’ Abel, were 
leavin’ the inn. ‘Where's the colt then, Frank?’ I sez : 
not till then did 
he spy as ‘twas 
eone. 

* An’ what did 
he do?” inter- 
rupted Miriam, 
breathlessly. 

* He left Abel 
at the Duke’s 
Head, an’ flod off 
back to Ashwell to 
the perlice station 
to lay an inferma- 
tion,” said Robert, 
with an irrepres- 
sible chuckie. ‘1 
lay low an’ follere:| 
Abel! That’s how 
‘tis 1 come to know 
things. "Iwas him 
an’ the man what 
bought Betsy for 
a coat as passed 
you on the road 


hack yonder, wi 
Frank’s colt tied to 
the back o’ their 
cart.”’ 

Miriam sighed. 
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“ You've done a lot for Frank an’—-an’—me, Mr. Lyford.” 

‘“« Lor, that’s nothen,” was his cheerful response; ‘*’twas a 
fine bit o’ fun, I can tell ‘ee, to watch them two fellers at 
Castaway a-stablin’ the colt, an’ a-beddin’ up Betsy, an’ to think 
as the minnit they was safe indoors at supper, 1 meant to nip ‘um 
both out o’ their stalls. They'd got a lantern, ‘ee knaw, so I could 
see them plain, while where I was 'twas pitch dark, Well there! 
I could ha’ jumped for joy when I crope up to the stable winder 
an’ sin the mare!” 

“’*Tis a wonder they hadn't selled her— 

“ They was afeared, bless ee, to show her round here till the 
talk had gone by—every livin’ sowl at markut had heard o’ 
Frank's fine deal, an’ how he’d taken a coat for her. An’ that 
reminds me o’ one thing as I wants to do more. — If you can find 
it, I'll tek back that coat, an’ lay it outside Abel’s back door, so's 
when he comes out in the marnin’ the fust thing he'll see ‘ull be 
‘ Betsy’s jackut’! Dear, dear, ’tis a pity | shan’t be there to heat 
his langwidge!”’ 


ey 


On reaching the Caldwells’ house Robert took the horses to 
the stable while Miriam went to find the desired garment. 

“There's one thing as I wants to know,” said the girl, while 
they lingered beside the parlour fire. ‘* Where's Frank all this 
while, seein’ he han’t come home ?” 

Again Lyford gave that irrepressible chuckle. ‘ You knows 
as he went ragin’ back to the pertice station to say his colt had 
heen stolen. What d’ee think they said to him? ‘You be 
drunk,’ said the ’spector, ‘you’ be drunk, | shall ha’ you 
locked up for the night.’ An’ there he is, safe anuff, where he 
can’t do himself nor anyone else any hurt. Nay, don’t ee fret,” 
as the tears started to Miriam's eyes, ** ‘twili do ‘un good, maybe 
learn him a lesson he won't forget.” And the speaker turned 
towards the door. 

‘*You're not goin’ like that ?”’ 

Robert stood very still, bis hand on the latch. ‘ Like what?” 

‘* Like that, wi’ never a word nor nothen : 


quavered the girl. 


* "Tis for you to speak the word, as I telled you once afore,” 
he answered, coming back to her side. 

“ain't fair,” she broke out. “Tain’t fair—arter to-night 
an’--an’ all 

*« Likin’ won't do; say love, my dear.” 

“IT loves you, Robert,” she whispered, as she flung herself 


when you knows, you knows | likes you.” 


on his breast and raised her face to his. 

“‘That’s what I’ve bin hungerin’ to hear these many months,” 
was his answer, and his arms went round her, his lips met hers. 

“Oh, what about Frank ?” she said, remorselully, when she 
found breath. 

“ He can go to Canady or he can live wi’ us; to my thinkin’ 
he'll do best if he goes to Can idy.” 


And Robert was right. E.esNor G. Haypen. 


SOME TALES OF  : 
THE LAPWING. 


SHE lapwing must be familiar to everybody, for it may 
be seen in any part of the country and at any season 
of the year. 
in meadows, in pastures, on ploughed land and on 


In the early spring it nests on the ground 


hillsides, downs and wastes. ln summer you may 
often find the lapwing on grass fields—-it has a way ot taking a 
shortrunand 
stopping quite 
abruptly; buat) in 
Winter it gathers 
into large flocks, 
which travel about 
mm) search of feed 
Ing-places, Some 
times there are 
wnds in 
a flo k, yet they 
will turn all at the 
same moment with 


many thou 


the unanimity ot a 
revimentot sol 
diers at the word 
of command, 
Wherever you find 
her, the lapwing 
has charm of man 
ner and interesting 
ways. It is right 
to say hey, tor all 
the stories t id 
about the iapwing 
agree that she was 
once a woman, 
T nere 1S an 


ancient saying that 
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old maids are changed into peewits and 
that this accounts for the peculiat 
melancholy of the  bird’s note. In 


Denmark the green sandpipers are said 
to be old bachelors. The two varietic 
of bird frequent the same lonely places 
eved to call to each other 
the lapwings, for ever asking ** Why 
not? why not?” and the vreen sand- 


and are tv 


pipers, replying, ‘* for we dared not, for 
we dared not! Ha! Ilo! Ha!" 

But quite a touching legend comes 
from the East. There wasoncea beau 
titul princess whose favourite brother 
had gone away upon a far journey. [or 
a long time she looked forward to his 
return, but be did not come, and at last 
she began to fear that he must be dead, 
or that some great harm had befallen 
him. Still she continued to watch; 
until one day, when she had almost 


viven up hope, her friends came running 
with the news that he was drawing 
near and would very soon be in sight. 
The princess at once prepared lo set 
out to welcome her brother. She knew 
he would be thirsty after travelling so 
far, and she caused a vessel of milk to be set upon the fire to s ald. 
Presently she became so impatient that she could wait no longer. 
She seized the pot of milk, hot as it was and straight from the 
fire, liited it upon her head, and started in haste upon the road 
by which he was said to be coming. Ihe vessel burnt her, 
but she went on and took no heed. ut the brother never came 
in sight. It was not true that he was returning. Yet nothing 
would persuade her to give over the search, and she kept running, 
first in one direction and then in another, always uttering the 
one cry, * Brother! Brother!” until at last, taking pity on her 
trouble, Allah changed her into a bird. She still keeps up the 
quest, and as the lapwing flies wheeling and turning overhead the 
ear may even now distinguish the word for “ Brother” in her cry. 
Phe tuft on the lapwing’s head is all that remains of the vessel 
of milk, and the feathers are black as a result of the burning. 
lhere are people in this country who still salute any solitary 
magpie they may chance to see upon the road. Mahommedan 
women have been stated to throw water into the air when they 
hear the wail of the peewit near the house in order to assuage 
the pain of her scald. It is also said that the lapwing can 
discover underground springs 

Vhere are, however, Christian legends of the metamorphosis 
of the lapwing ; but none so pathetic as the above, and in every 
instance discreditable to the bird. A Russian legend accounting 
for the habits and note of the lapwing goes back to the Creation. 
When the earth was created, and the waters were to be collected 
into oceans, lakes and deep rivers, the Almighty called upon all 
the birds to act as an army of water-« uwriers. The lapwing, 
which finds its tood in moist places, could see no good in such 
vast collections ot water, and refuse to assist. It replied that it 
could make no use of seas to drink In punishment for this 
disobedience, it was condemned to quench its thirst with nothing 
but rain-water for ever. For this reason it frequents wet 
places and stagnant puddles, and, never satisfied, continues to 
cry “Peet, peet!" which, being translated, is “ Drink, drink!” 
But there is another story to account for the restless melancholy 
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APPROACHING NEST—LOWERING BROOD PATCH. 


of the peewit’s note. When Our Lord was a little boy, 
he stood one day watching an old woman who was making 
cakes. She asked him if he would cut up wood to build a fire 
to heat the oven, and promised in payment for the service to 
Our Lord consented and prepared sufficient 
wood. The old woman, when she had finished kneading, pulled 


bake him a cake. 


off a very small fragment of dough to serve as the reward. 
But by the time the first batch of cakes was drawn from 
the oven the lesser cake had grown as big as any of 
the others. The old woman concealed her surprise and 
said nothing. She tore off a still smaller piece of dough 
to go in with the second batch; but the same _ thing 
happened, and by the time the cakes were browned there was no 
difference in size among them. The old woman hesitated, but 
very soon her greed got the better of her. “ The cakes are all 
too big,” cried she; “ ‘tis a deal too much pay for such a little 
work. You must wait for your cake until some other day.” 
Then Our Lord was angry, and replied, “ | cleaved the wood as 
you begged of me, and now you would break your promise. 
Now, therefore, you shall cleave wood as long as the world 
endures.” At the same moment the old woman was changed 
into a peewit, and for ever she is doomed to fly around crying, 
“Cleave wood—Cleave wood!” as you may hear her to 
this day. WALTER RAYMOND. 


T 7 y > : 4 
IN THE GAk DEN. 
THe DerLpHINiuM. 

Hl illustration accompanying these remarks reminds 
me of the beauty of the Delphinium, or perennial 
Larkspur as it is also called, in these hot, drowsy 
summer days. lew perennials are more imposing in the 
garden ; the stems are strong and straight, and there is 

a bewildering variety of blue shades, from the clear sky blue 
of Belladonna to purple and creamy white. As _ the illus 
tration suggests, it is in masses oi 
groups that the Delphinium is_ best 
seen, spires of flowers rising sturdily 
from the forest of leafage. I remembe: 
well a garden in which Starworts and 
other flowers, as adapted for grouping, 
were used with a desire for broad 
masses of colour, and the Delphinium 
played a strong part. It was planted 
among evergreen shrubs, on the fringe 
of woodland, and in the mixed, or, 
as it is usually called, the “herba 
ceous” border. In these places it 
created a perfect sea of blue, so 
welcome in the summer, when this 
colour, in all its delightful variety, is 
not common. I have seen Delphiniums 
in many soils and positions; but it seems 
happy almost anywhere, in rich as well 
as in comparatively poor ground; but a 
good foundation it must have, witb, 
during such weather as we are experl- 
encing at the time these notes are being 
written, plenty of water, and, if possible, 
a liberal malching of manure. One ot 
my favourite sorts is Belladonna—a 
flower as blue as a summer sky, but 
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unfortunately not strong in growth. This reminds me of a dav 
I spent recently among the Delphiniums in Messrs. Kelway 
and Son's nursery at Langport. One may almost call this the 
birthplace of the Delphinium, and it was a pure delight to see 
the flowers by the acre, a cloud of blue colouring, which even the 
Ponies could not dim. During the flowering-time of the 
plants notes should be made of those varieties that please most, 
in readiness for the autumn when the planting season arrives. 
I have been often bewildered with the lists of good things it is 
said to be advisable to plant, but the following attracted me 
greatly: True Blue, a lovely single blue, with dark centre; 
Christine Kelway, Constance, Persimmon, a glorious blue- 
coloured flower ; Coronation, Beauty, Sir Walter Scott, Countess 
of Ilchester, Smoke of War, Blanche Fitzmaurice, Imperial 
Majesty, Kelway’s Blue, an exquisite shade; Knight of 
Langport, Langport Blue, Silver Buckle, Zinfandel and Rev. 
W. Wilks. One of the great developments of recent years 
among Delphiniums has been the group called White Delphi 
niums. Beauty of Langport I well remember years ago, and a 
beautiful flower it is; but then other varieties have been raised 
of recent years, one of the greatest advances being Phyllis 
Kelway, which is new; the flowers are not snow white, but a 
pale, milky white, and set on a 
strong stem which branches 
freely. Then there are Ivory 
Queen, the colour of which is best 
described as ivory white, and 
l’rimrose, the sepals white and 
the centre yellow. These are 
the names of a few varieties 
which seem to stand out above 
their fellows, and it is not so 
much a collection that is desir- 
able as a list of varieties of 
strong, good colours most likely 
to create flower pictures in the 
garden, As 1 have already 
mentioned, the Delphinium is 
a plant for associating with 
other things, and in Miss 
Jekyll’s “Home and Garden” 
Lilium croceum, the brave old 
“Orange Lily” which seems 
to live anywhere, is associated 
with the Delphinium, and it is 
these contrasts or associations 
of colour one should note now, 
and refer to the notes in 
autumn. “And when at one 
point from a little distance,” 
writes Miss Jekyll, “I could 
see in company the pure deep 
orange of the Herring Lilies 
(Lilium croceum) with the 
brilliant blue of some full-blue 
Delphiniums; how © splendid, 
although audacious, the mixture 
was, and immediately noted it, 
so as to take full advantage of 
the observation when planting- 
time came. In the autumn 
two of the large patches of 


Lilies were therefore taken up A GROUP OF 


and grouped in front of and 
partly among the Delphiniums; and even though neither had 
come to anything like full strength . . . (the first 
year after removal), yet I could see already how grandly 
they went together, and how well worth doing and recom- 
mending such a mixture was. The Delphiniums should be of 
a full deep-blue colour, not, perhaps, the very darkest, and not 
any with a purple shade.” The Delphinium is the hardy 
flower of the summer garden; it seems to bring the colour of the 
Gentian to the hot July and August days. C 


FLOWERING SHRURS FOR Hor Sorts 
IN many gardens the natural soil is so hot and dry that the ordinary 
flowering shiubs refuse to grow, or if they do exist they only form miserable 
specimens that are a perpetual eyesore. A race of flowering shrubs that is 
but little known is the Cistus family, various members of which at the present 
time are producing their lovely crimped-petalled flowers in profusion, These 
shrubs are adapted for a hot garden, as they will live and thrive in positions 
where the majority of shrubs would perish. ‘Their culture is simple, providing 
the soil is warm and rather poor, and for filling in beds or blank spaces in 
somewhat sheltered borders they are most valuable. Propagation is 
readily effected by means of seeds, which should be sown in early 
Spring in a warm frame, the seedlings being potted up singly into small 
pots in soil containing a good proportion of sand and peat, and then 
gradually inured to cooler conditions. In the autumn the plants may 
be transferred to their permanent quarters, but a better system is to 
keep them in cold frames for the winter and plant them out the following 
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spring. They are also propagated by means of cuttings and layers, but 
seedlings are usually more satisfactory. The best-known Cistus is the Gum 
Cistus (C. ladaniferus), which has large, white solitary flowers. A beautiful 
form of this is known as maculatus, and differs from the type in having a 
dark, blood-coloured spot at the base of each petal. Phe Laurel-leaved 
Cistus (C. laur.foiius) has white fiowers with a yellow blotch at the base of 
each petal A plant that is of economic value, and has beauty, too, is 
C. creticus, a native ef Crete, with purple flowers, yellow blotched at the 
base. This produces the resin known as labdanum, and used during the 
Piague as a medicine, but at present its chief value is as a perfume. To collect 
it the plants are beaten with thongs to which the resin adheres. ne 
one weak point about these Cistuses is that the flowers are soon over, 
the individual blooms seldom lasting more than two days, but others 
quickly take their place, These plants are often alluded to as Rock Roses ; 


but this popular name really belongs to an allied family known botanically as 
Helianthemum, of which the pretty litthe yellow-flowered British Rock Rose 
(H. vulgare) is the principal member. Nurserymen have during recent years 
given us some beautiful varieties of this, the colours of which include various 
siiades of orange, crimson, scarlet and white, besides several sorts with donbl: 
lowers These plants will grow and thrive in the hottest and poorest 
position in the garden, and as they only attain a height of from Sin, to 12in, 
th *y are Exce llent for the fronts of borders A beautiful effect is obtained by 
planting the Cistuses at the back of the border and so form a backg: ound 
for the dwarfer Rock Roses. The latter are usually propagated by cuttings 
taken in August and rooted in a 
cool frame. F, W. Il 
Punk TREE MALLOWs 
Few flowers have the fresh, win 
some beauty of the Tree Mallows, 
which make brave masses of colour in 
the border at this season, Lavatera 
trimestris is one of the most beautiful 
flowers in the garden of the writer at 
the present time; but, unfortunately, 
as a correspondent wrote us some 
time ago, we see little of them, but 
they are flowers worth care, creating 
effective pictures at the cost of sowing 
a few seeds in early spring Only 
two kinds are really of much value in 
English gardens, although the Mallow 
family is a large one, the  variofis 
species inhabiting Western Europe, 
Australia and Central Asia, The two 
kinds we cherish are L. trimestris and 
L. arborea. The former is an annual 
—that is, seeds sown in spring will 
produce plants that will flower gaily in 
the ensuing summer. It comes from 
the Mediterranear region, and wa 
first introauced into this country in 
1633. Kew annual flowers are so 
showy and, in a way, gracelul as this 
Mallow, which grows fully 3ft. in 
height in good soil, the flowers 
measuring about 3in. across, and in 
the type or species bright rose with a 
blotch of marone in the centre of the 
petals, while those of the variety alba 
are pure white—-a charming associa 
tion of pleasing colours Chey last 
from July until the tollowing Septem 
ber Not only is this wealth of 
bloom attractive in the garaen, but 
the flowers remain fresh for many days 
when gathered, buds even expanding ; 


hence we advise those who wish for 


DELPHINIUMS. as much variety as possible in the 


flowers for cutting to yrow this Mallow 
in quantity for this purpose alone. Sow the seed early in April where the 
plants are to remain, thinning them out freely, as they make considerable 
growth in rich, well-manured soil. We enjoy the bold breaks of colouring 
that this Mallow gives to a borderin the kitchen garden, or skirting some 
shrubbery, the flower colouring thrown into bold relief by the background 
of foliage or even among dwarf shrubs. Of course, the Lavatera is not a 
hedge plant in the ordinary acceptance of the term, but it is very bright 
and pleasing when the seeds are sown against a railing or dividing line, as 
the growth is very quick and the flowers are proluced over a long season. 
Lavatera arborea (the Sea or Tree Mallow) is not a 


» annual, but a 
shrubby species of tender growth, and far less useful than the beautiful 
L. trimestris, It is a British plant, having been found wild in the South 
West of Ireland and upon the Bass Rock in Scotland, but always near th 


coast; hence in the coast gardens of our Southern Counties the Tree Mallow 


is familiar. It must not be forgotten, however, that inland, especially in the 
Northern Counties, it rarely survives the winter, When grown in rich soil, 
the Tree Mallow reaches a height of nearly roft., the leaves bold and hand 
some and the flowers pale purple. Although almost as lirge as those of 
L. trimestris, they are scarcely so pleasing, because less clear and pure. Of 
L. arborea there is a variegated variety named variegata, which is not hardy, 
and must have, therefore, the protection of a greenhouse in winter It is 
used sometimes in the summer garden, but we care little for its variegation, 
the large leaves being splashed with milky white. The Tree Mallow is best 
propagated by cuttings taken in the spring, but seeds may be sown, the 
seedlings reproducing fairly well the character of the parent A varden 
without L. trimestris loses in interest; the pink colouring is delightfully 
pure, and the flowers appear in rich abundance over a long season, It mus 


not be forgotten that thick sowing is a mistake, 
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Oddington, Nol 
rising ground around its 
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ut of the materials of a dissolved Priory. 


unty. Llere, 


JGH the 4,000 acres of marshy land known as 


Otmoor and lying in the eastern part of Oxfordshire 


enclosed early in the nineteenth century, no road 
pt that which follows the old Roman causeway 
icross it and no building breaks the wide expanse 
sture lands. Kuta ring of villages, Charlton and 
e and Beckley, Horton and Studley, occupy the 


circular conformation. Of these 
to an elevation of sooft. above the sea, lies to the 
it vith it Live Lord hip of the Moor, having been 


ef residence of the Conquest family of St. Walery 
of a palace of Richard King of the Romans. 
Studley are hamlets ot Beckley Horton below 


on the hill—and on the hill stands the picturesque 


ury house which the Crokes constructed on the site 
The house 
| has a beautiful outlook not merely over the low 
or, but also over the undulating lands which li 
nd Oxford and on to the western hills of the 
about the year 1184, Bernard of St. Walery, lord 
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of many a parish and manor round about, founded a house of 
Benedictine nuns and endowed it with half a hide of land. His 
son confirmed the gift and bestowed the right of pannage or hog 
feeding in his woods, and he added a little two-acre meadow, 
“situate on the north side of their garden and to enlarge the 
Other gifts from other benefactors follewed, of which 
one saddled certain lands with the obligation of cing, on the 
least of the Assumption, an offering to the 1 very of 100 
loaves * of the sort called in Oxford Blanpeyn.” ill, the total 
revenue of the Priory was never large, and in 534 amounted 
only to £103 16s. 5d. It, therefore, properly ll within the 
category of the smaller monasteries, which the Act of 1536 
abolished. It was, however, reported by the Visitors to be “of 
excellent conversation,” and was allowed to survive. 
for this is not far to seek. Joane Williams was the Prioress, and 
she was related to John Williams the chief Visitor. He was a 
younger son of a Berkshire knight, and he understood the art of 
getting on under Henry VIII. His first appointment seems 
merely to have been the looking after a favourite greyhound, but he 
became one of Thomas Cromwell's right-hand men, and was made 


same.” 


The reason 
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f tl he urrender of the monasteris 


ne the « 
Pham Abbey and much other church land he obtained for 
himself. He became lord of the manor of Beckley, and he died 
Lord Williams, leavi two daughters who were the ancestors 
of the familie f Wenman of Thame Park and Norreys of 
Kycote. \ owner of Beckley one would have expected him to 
ive acquired Studley also. This, however, he did not do. When 
the general dissolution, 1n 1539, finally sealed the doom of Studley 
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Priory, John Williams brought the deed of surrender, Joane 
Williams signed it,and she and the seven sisters were pensioned off. 
Most of their property, including the site of the Priory, the manor 
of Studley and other lands and livings, were purchased from the 
Crown for the sum of £1,180 7s. 11d., by John Croke, whose family 
had, since Henry IV.’s time, been seated in the Buckinghamshire 
village of Chilton near by, where his ancestor, Nicholas le Blount, 
who changed his name to Croke, bought the estate of Easington. 
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John Croke became a clerk of Chancery under Henry VIII., and 
a master under Edward VI., and knew, while doing his duty, 
how to derive profit from his offices. He bought the manor of 
Chilton in 1529, and a few years later rounded off that estate by 
the purchase of monastic lands in the parish. He then took 
to building, and the fine H-shaped mansion, of which portions are 
left, became the home of the family. Neither he, who died ir. 
1554, nor his son, Sir John, member of Parliament and Sheriff of 


OF THE EAST FRONT. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

Luckinghamshire, who lived to 1608, used Studley as_ their 
principal residence. They lived, died and were buried at Chilton, 
where, in the family chapel attached to the church, stands a 
“costly monument of white marble” to the memory of Sir John. 
he tomb has “ the effigies of himself and his wife together with 
the figures of their 8 children.” Of these five are sons, two of 
whom appear in the garb of judges with scarlet gowns and black 
coifs. These two reached the ermine under James I., and both, 
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turn, 
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uncle George. 
George Croke was 
born at Chilton 
soon after Eliza 
beth became 
Queen, and he 
must have been 
one of the first 
boy . at Lord 
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mal School at 


his 


and those 
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and he so far SUuC- 
ceeded in his pro- 
fession of the law 
as to purchase the 
manor of Water- 


stock, lying be- 
tween Thame and 
Studley, in 1615. 
This, rather than 
Studley, he made 
his home, and in 
its church we find 
his monument 
‘which is his 
ethwies to tie 
waist in a judge's 
habit with a book 
in his right hand 
and his left lean 
ing on a death's 
head.’ He had 
been made King’s 
Sergeant and 
knighted in 1623, 


and the next vear 
became one of the 


Judges of the 

Common Pleas. 

Soon atter Charles 

ascended the 

throne he was 

transferred to the 

—— King’s Bench; but 
ta > he was no courtier, 
a for he and = Sir 
W HEDGE. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.” Richard Hutton 
were the only 


judges who sided with Hampden when he brought his ship-money 
case before the Star Chamber. When he was eighty-one, Sit 
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d to retire on account of his age 
ndependent action in the ship 


hile graniing his desire, directed that he 
retain his office and receive 


| heads, show traces of Gothic feeling. Mr. Dunkin, author of the 
und infin carefully-compiled chronicles of this group of East Oxfordshire 
parishes, published in 1823, relying on the lack of importance t 


the Crokes of this estate and on the uncertainty of tenure felt 


by the new owners of church lands, considered it probable that 
it his principal “the whole was erected by the 
| | 


‘ ist, 
hould still n its emoluments. 
tock, where he died in 1042. Neither of 
ners of Studley had made 


prioress and convent in the 
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a fe “ 
ft a a 
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idence, and. the question arises whether they built the house 


as it so largely Ssury 
date, Except fora 
new work. Lh 


fifteenth century, and that it has undergone little external 
to our own day, and, if so, at what 


alteration since that time, excepting what has been effected by 

xlern bay, the west elevation shows little the addition of a porch and a few ornaments affixed on the points 
porch and the finials of the gables are of the roof by Sir George Croke.” There 
and the latter are a very remarkable and traces, within or without, of any 


irious patterns, and not merely simple balls or 
mes, The window 


are, however, nm 
classical in conventual arrangement, but 
unusual set of every sign of late sixteenth century lay occupancy. Still, the 
s, however, with their dripstones and arched 


elevation lacks the usual symmetry of an E-shaped Elizabethan 
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house, and may, therefore, have much of the walling of the old 
Priory. The south end, or old kitchen court, was, no doubt, part 
vf the Priory. It forms a low, pic turesque group of buildings of 
simple design, whose great red-tiled roofs are green with moss 
and golden with lichen. But how 

much of the rest of the house dates 
from monastic times and where the 
Priory Chapel stood are matters of 
uncertainty, as there are no remaining 
features left to give us any clue. A 
later owner, Sir Alexander Croke, who 
published his “ Genealogical History 
of the Croke Family” in 1823, con- 
sidered that “the principal part of the 
walls were those of the Priory, but 
much altered and all windows made 
new.’ In his time many fragments of 
elaborate traceried windows of the 
Karly English and Decorated periods 
were dug up, probably affording 
evidence of a conventual church of 
some importance destroyed by the first 
lay owners. ‘The present porch affords 
the only indication of who worked on 
the present house and when. On the 
pediment of the porch is carved, 
between two cherubs’ heads, an open 
book, and upon its pages appears the 
word @éoe. Below this the reader is 
told to “feare this glorious and fearful 
name”: and below, again, are the 
initials E.R. Why Mr. Dunkin thinks 
these initials apply to Edward VI. and 
not to Elizabeth we cannot guess. The 
date of the latter Sovereign's reign ac. em 
agrees much more with the style of es 
the porch, which, moreover, has the ears 
date 1587 upon it. This date appears 
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the sister of Sir Ambrose Cave of Leicestershire. His son 
took Elizabeth Unton to wife out of Berkshire. John, the 
judge, wedded a Mapledurham Blount, and it is to him that the 


date 1587 especially refers, because, shortly before that, his 
father, who lived to 1608, conveyed the Studley estate to trustees 
for his eldest n’s use. He was already a lawyer of position 


ind a rich man, and was, no doubt, the most important builder 


of Studley as it still survives. It was his residence for a score 

f years, and until he succeeded to Chilton at his father’s death. 

lt was during this period that he obtained all his promotion. — In 
vel 


1597 he became Recorder of London, and he represented the 
City in Parliament In 1601 he was chosen Speaker, an office 


he begged to be excused as being unworthy; but as the House 
did not agree with this view, he accepted it, and begged the 
members to beat ith “his unableness and wants.” He was 
then presented to Elizabeth, and made her an elaborate speech, 
laying stre upon the prosperous state of the kingdom “ which 
had been defended by the mighty arm of our dread and sacred 
Queen.” “No, but by the mighty hand of God, Mr. Speaker,” 
interposed that lady. In 1607 Sir John succeeded Judge 
Popham on the King’s Bench, and then, his father dying, 
Studley ceased to be his home. But no doubt he had dons 
much work and spent much money there. He was an expensive 
man, and had to write to his brother George for a loan of / 500, 
as his high situations had impoverished him by leading him 
into expenses beyond his fortune. George—evidently a prudent 
and money-making man-——eventually lent him £2,420, accepting 
t mortgage on Studley which he turned into a fee simple by 
viving his nephew an additional £1,200 in 1621. This explains 
the fourth shield on the panel over the porch, which has the 
arms of Sir George with those of his wife, who was a 
Bennett, and underneath is the date 1622. The house, then, 
was practically complete; but Sir George found work to do 


on the north wing, which he converted into a chapel. Studley 
is a hamlet only, and part of the parish of Beckley. So ts 
Hlorton; but Tlorton alwavs had a place ot public worship, 
and this has lately been rebuilt and serves both hamlets. 
But Studley had no public chapel, and Sir George contrived 
one in the north wing for the use of the dwellers around 
aus well as for his own family, and gave it a bell-turret and a 
clock. It was still in use in Dunkin’s time, who speaks of 
its carved seats, of its gallery and of its pulpit, which retained 
the hour-glass stand. Lvidently it contained good examples of 
Jacobean woodwork, which the later conversion of this wing 
into kitchen and offices has obliterated. The chapel is not 
the only remaiming feature of Sir George's tenure of Studley. 
Beyond the entrance vates, and on the opposite side of the 
road, which a tine yew hedge bounds, lie the almshouses 
built by him in 1636, and whose inmates were to be “no 
cursers or common swearers, nor idle persons, no drunkards, 
no haunters of ale-houses, no gadders or wanderers abroad from 
house to house, no tale bearers, no busybodies, but such as shall 
live without common seolding or brawling and quietly and 
peaceably with their neighbours.” Sir George's only son 
predeceased him, and he left the Studley estate to his nephew 
\lexander, who seems to have been the first of the Crokes to 
make Studley a permanent home, and in the chapel, which his 
uncle had made, he was buried in 1673. Of such a place and of 
its owners during the Civil War period there is generally some 
thing to relate, often disastrous enough. But of Alexander Croke, 
and of Studley, which he held for thirty years, there is no history 
at this time. 
alone. Nor have Studley’s owners any annals for 100 years 
after his time. In 1766 a descendant of his, another Alexander, 
came into possession as a minor and held the estate for seventy 
five years Though a lawyer by training, he did not at first 
practise, being of a retiring disposition and having a « ompetency. 
But after his marriage, in 1796, he took a D.C.L. degree and 
began work in Doctors’ Commons. His treatment of an 
\dmiralty case attracted some attention, and led to his knight 
hood and to his appointment in 1801 to the judgeship of the 
Vice-Admiralty Court of Nova Scotia. He was at Halifax till 
peace came alter Waterloo, THe then returned home to spend 
the evening of his days at Studley and compile his two great 
quarto volumes on the history of his family. Heis Mr. Dunkin’'s 
‘present possessor,’ who * effected some material alterations in 
the family mansion at Studley, where he resides, and where his 


Both seem to have had the good fortune to be left 


good taste has rendered them in strict accordance with the 
The *“ good 
taste” was of the Strawberry Hill type, as the Gothic sashes 


general appearance of the monastic structure.” 


of the windows of the central projection, which he added 
to the east elevation, show, and there is much of his work 
remaining inside. lhe “small park, decorated with clumps, 


shrubberies and evergreens, so disposed as to form a 
richness and variety of landscape unequalled in _ its 
vicinity,” savours fully of the improving landlord of the 
Capability Brown days, and probably implied the destruction 
of formal gardens. Of these, a solitary section of a stone 
balustrade, used at the descent into the cellar, appears the sole 


survivor. So soon as he came of age, Sir Alexander had urged 
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the enclosure of Otmoor, and published “A Short View” of the 
advantages to accrue from such action, in 1757. No written 
record, Royal grant, or private title-deed exists as to the owner- 
ship of this large tract of land, but the Lord of the Manor of 
Beckley, then represented by the Earl of Abingdon, a descendant 
of John Williams, claimed the soil and the sporting rights, 
while the inhabitants of the surrounding villages claimed 
the right to free and unlimited pasturage. The result of 
this arrangement, Sir Alexander found, was that “the ground 
was always overstocked and as there was no stint every man put in 
all the cattle he could muster without any regard to the size of his 
farm. ‘Those who had none of their own brought in large flocks 
and herds of agistments. Farmers who had concerns in distant 
places, frequently rented some small matter, perhaps only a 
cottage in one of the Otmoor towns, to give them a rightof common; 
and, under this pretence, brought.on their whole stock of 3 or 
400 sheep and 40 or 50 head of Cattle.” At first the Earl of 
Abingdon opposed Sir Alexander's scheme; but the Enclosure 
Act was eventually passed in 1815, the cottagers objecting to the 
end. The cost of drainage, enclosing, etc., was to be borne by 
every partaker in the division according to his allotted share. 
The cottagers, as a rule, were not prepared to meet this claim and 
sold their shares for paltry sums. Like most Enclesure Acts it 
led to better farming, perhaps, but it was an additional nail in the 
coffin of the small holder. Then it was hailed as sound economics. 
Now such legislation is considered bad ethics, and Acts of 
Parliament are passed to restore to agriculture some of its better 
kind of ancient features. 

After Sir Alexander's long tenure of the estate he was 
succeeded in due sequence by two of his sons. In the latter 
half of the last century, after an ownership of three and a-half 
centuries, Studley passed from the Crokes. The new proprietor, 
Mr. John Henderson, while making certain repairs and alteration, 
essentially preserved the place as he found it. lle died 
in 1893, but his widow survives to appreciate and enjoy a 
place whose amenities both of situation and architecture are 
quite exceptional. : 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES. I!1. 


OTHING more clearly illustrates the religious con- 
servatism of the Olympic Games than the esteem in 
which the simple foot-race, of some 2o0oyds., was 
held. . This event could boast neither the variety of 
the pentathlum nor the sensationalism of the chariot- 

race. It afforded the spectators no hope of the bloodshed which 
was a necessary part of the boxing match and the pancratium. 
But it came first in order as in reverence, because it was the first 
The winner gave 
his name to the meetitg in which he triumphed. As we speak 
of Hermit’s or Persimmon’s year, so the Greeks spoke of 


contest established in the plain of Olympia 


Tisicrates’ year or Nenophon’s, and thus conierred an eponymous 
The qjuarter- 
mile, the long race and the armed race, 1n which the competitors 
carried shield and helmet, and which agreed with Plato's condi- 
tion that all games should be of service to military discipline, 


glory on the athlete who could sprint a furlong 


had no share in the supreme honour of the Stadium, as was the 
short race called, even though they were probably followed by the 
spectators with a keener interest and a quicker enthusiasm. As 
for the conduct of the races, there is little to be said. There 
is no other method of deciding such events than by heats, and 
Pausanias tells us that “the man who wins the crown in tie 
foot-race is of necessity twice victorious.” In style the Greeks 
do not seem to have preserved the repose we should have 
expected of them—at any rate, over the furlong. They attempted 
to increase their pace by a fierce whirling of their arms, just as 
the skater, aiming at speed aione, hurls himself along with 
whatever of weight and gesture he can command, 

entirely Greek in spirit and design was the pentathlum, 
which could not be won without a happy conjunction of strength 
and agility. The five events—running, jumping, the throwing 
g 
of what is termed to-day ‘¢a good all-round man.” It was an 
eloquent discouragement of specialism. A mere wrestler, strong 
in the chest and weak in the legs, would have no chance of 
winning the 2ooyds. or the long jump. <A mere sprinter would 
easily be deteated both by quoit and spear. And it is easy to 
appreciate the reverence which Greece paid to the winner in 
this well-balanced contest. The order of the events is uncertain, 
but authority and common-sense both place the wrestling last. 
Not even Hercules himself could have run a race or hurled a 


of quoit and spear, wrestling—-were well chosen for the making 


quoit after vanquishing his competitors in the wrestling ring. 
As little do we know the precise method by which the prize 
was awarded. It is most probable that the first three events 
diminished the field, and that only those who had a chance of 
wearing the wreath were asked to compete in the last two. The 
events themselves will be easily intelligible to the modern sports- 
man. It need be remembered only that the quoit-thrower more 
nearly resembled in style and gesture the modern athlete who 
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throws the hammer than him who puts the 
weight, and that the hero of the long jump 
went at his task without a run, and holding 
heavy weights, called halteres, in his hands. f 


P 
ti 
y) 


The long jump, the quoit and the speat 
held no place in the Olympic Games, save 
in the pentathlum. Running, as has been 
said, and wrestling had a separate existence. 
Wrestling, indeed, shared with boxing and 
the pancratium the noisiest enthusiasm of 
the crowd, and, like them, most speedily 


7 


at the outset wrestling was a grave and 
dignified sport, whose end and aim were 
‘victory with elegance.” It was conducted 
in accord with the strictest rules, and with the 


sternest respect for sty le. Itise isy, clerelore, A WINNING 


to reconcile its popularity with the Greek’s love 

of restraint. Tortuous as were its processes—and it was surely 
difficult to hold a nude opponent whose body was rubbed with 
oil—it was not disfiguring. So much may not be said of boxing 
and the pancratium. The Greeks did not box with the naked 
list; they coiled a strap round their hand, which softened the 
blow as little as a four-ounce glove, and presently thought it no 
shame to make the strap more formidable with knots and nails. 
The writers of epigrams exhaust their ingenuity in depicting the 
battered aspect of the boxers. ‘* Ulysses was recognised by his 
dog,”’ says one of them, “alter twenty years. You, Stratophon, 
could not be recognised by dog or man after boxing for four 
hours. You yourself, if you looked in a_ glass, would 
swear that you were not Stratophon.” But the writers ol 
epigrams were not upon oath, and their evidence is 
obviously suspect. Still more brutal seems the pancratium, 
a fierce 
medley of 
boxing and 
wrestling, 
in which 
almost 
everything 
Was per- 
mitted save 
biting and 
gouging, in 
which the 
combatants 
writhed 
upon the 
ground, 
scratching 
and tearing 
at one 
another 
with the 
brutality ot 
untamed 
savaves, and 
in which the 
victory was 
not gained until one or other of the fighters acknowledged 
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himself defeated. Perhaps there was some convention, some 
body of rules, framed to save the pancratium from disgrace. 
How can it be believed that the same men who thought it 
shameful for a gentleman to 
piay on the flute, because ‘his 
countenance altereth and 
changeth so olt, that his familiar 
friends can scant know him,” 
would) have approved == and 
encouraged a sport of dishgure- 
ment ? 

Asa spectacle the chariot 
races were, no doubt, the most 
imposing and sumptuous of the 
games. The speed, the dust, 
the swiftly alternating chances 
of victory and defeat, the 
pleasurable anticipation —_ of 
disaster, combined to make 
them as brave a pageant as 
ever the world saw. It is 
difficult, indeed, to imagine 
the effect of forty four-horse 
chariots racing abreast, driven 
by intrepid charioteers, who 
scorned danger if only they 
might win the olive crown for 
their masters. J[*or it was the 
owner, not the driver, to whom 
the prize was awarded, and in W. Léon RACING 
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became tainted with professionalism. Yet SASS 
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this re spect the chariot-races of old resembled 
the horse races of to-day. Only the wealthy 
could support the expense of training the 
teams and of bringing them over land ort 
sea to Olympia, and a victory won in this 
contest was a mark rather of magnificence 
j than of skill. Men marvelled at the luxury 
“ of Alcibiades, who in one year sent seven 

chariots to Olympia, and carried home three 

prizes. They greeted with a more sincere 

applause the solitary athlete who triumphed 


) ‘ ° 
eta over all his rivals in the toot-race or 


pentathlum. 

A modern Greek poet once said that 
his own nation of ancient times and the 
English of to-day alone understood the sent) 


MULE TEAM ment of justice. Whether this be true or 
not, it is clear that the ancient Greeks and 
the modern English have felt most acutely the sentiment o 


sport. both have shown themselves unwilling to take an undue 
advantage of their opponents; both have declared, by precep 
and example, that an honourable defeat is better than a cunning 
victory. Once 
upon a tine 
Pausanias tells 
us, ‘*‘ Lhea 
genes, the 
Phasian, wish- 
ing to. win 
victories in the 
same Olym 
piad, both in 
boxing and in 
the pancra- 
tium, beat 
Kuthymus at 
boxing. but 
lheagenes 
could not win 
the wild olive 
in the pan- 
cratium, being 
exhausted by 
his contest 
with uthy- 
mus. There- 
fore the umi- 
pires sentenced 





Theagenes to 
pay a talent as 
a sacred fine to WU. Léon 
the vod, and 


WRESTLERS Sopyright. 


a talent for the injury he had done to Euthymus, because it 
appeared to them that he had entered tor the boxing match 


merely to spite Iuthyimus.” [It was not enough that Theagenes 
had defeated his own purpose. Tle must still be punished for 
conduct which appeared unsportsmanlike to a scrupulous and 
skilful judgment. And a diligent search reveals but one instance 


of deliberate unfairness. When Dionysius, the Tyrant of 
Syracuse, brought his four-horse chariot to Olympia, the 


other competitors conspired to overturn his chariot and to 
rob him of the prize. Phe outrage finds no palliation in 
iis excellent motive. It is not on the race-course that moral 

indignation is most happily 


expressed, 

Phe records of the ancients 
were not kept with = screntifi 
accuracy. When the Greeks 
acclaimed their athletic prowe: 
they spoke in anecdotes, and 


anecdotage is untrustworthy, 
aiming rather at a broad truth 
than a narrow accuracy. Lhe 


old story that Phayllus jumpe 
55!t. may be dismissed as the 
casual talsehood of a poet, from 
whom Phayllus Was as har 


distant as the Canterbury 
Pilgrims are from us. lhe 
strength of Bybon rests on a 
ure! authority than the avntlity 
of Phayllus. A mass of ro 


ait. in length and rift. in depth, 
was found at Olympia, bearing 
an inscription that Bybon had 
lifted it with one hand above 
his head and cast it from him. 
How far or in what direction 
he hurled it does not appear. 


CHARIOTS. Copyright Perhaps he tossed it, a t 
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Scot tosses the iber: but to i ifted it with one ind is a 
I rout of strength. lhe truits of a tar vayer tancy are 
the ach t M I ud t ave carried his own 
1 Lin \ md e lea th e pomedcrianate 
" " I yrcle by the istorian. be 
nevranate is Pausanias, oO fast that no 
oO il vrest it from h a yet so daintily that he did 
jot crush it; again, he used to stand on a greased quoit, and 
jeer at charged at him and tried to push him off it.” 
So ive we heard a story of an Australian giant, Bounor by 
une », Standi vithin 1 yatines of a tub, would throw 

i I h ia I 
But all ane rte (; k or lEngush, must be taken for 
they «are vor , and a miparison between ancient and 
mode iinot nat ili e made, In the absence of positive 
t ! Vv, no mor can in iid than that, were a contest 
possible t mod ula i ma V bear away the wreath 
und thi or two reasons. lie moderns are specialists all. 
] te ive ana I ( each to cut a ner te re ord, to beat 
the cl by another econd, r to push the mark another 
beyond the jump of the last champion. \nd, being 
mwilists, they ¢€ iyverate thi or that set of muscle even 
eformiuty. \vain, the Greeks were not content to win. \s 
Ll ha d, they aimed at victory with ele ‘ance, and the 

; 7 - 
HENLE) 
4 i a 

NE of the most delightiul regattas in the whole history 
t Llenley came to an end on Friday might with six 
the cups in the possession of Oxford, one taken 
by Cambrid ind the last of the eight well won by 
a metropolitan club, Lhe ipparently one-sided 
ivision oO uccesses between the two Universities is easily 
intelligible to tho who know that Cambridge has been awarded 
the ho i ot sending her University crew to be one of the 
representative Kenglist elgyhts at the Olympr Revatta on 
e 28th inst. lhe coming of this regatta. no doubt had 
its ioflue ( upon the attendance of the genera! public, 
A ell as upon the composition of the best crews. If 


everal boat i t their tinest oat and, therefore, had to recon 
tute their arrangement at the last moment, so there must 
have been many hundred family parties who were obliged 
to choose which of the two regattas they would attend, and, not 
unnaturally ected the meeting which will not recur again 
during our tiiletime. but these facts had no effect upon the 
racing during the first week of luly, certainly the hottest week 


| have ever spent upon the river. They merely changed its 
chat era little, and replaced quality and certainty by quantity 
ind neral keenne No one quite knew where the winner 
would be coming from. | very crew that had the least chance 


wid it would be diffeult to say which had none—gaily entered for 


one prize or the other. Pair-oared t wing alone remained in the 

hadow ot that neglect which for too long has unyustifiably 
obscured it. In every other event on the card the juniors turned 
up by dozens, and the eights produced some of the finest racing 
ever seen; so nobody minded that the Ladies’ Plate was won in 
taster time than the Grand, or that the Thames Cupo asionally 
produced as goo | a perlormance as either; and four-oared rowing 
rea ed a wher level of ex ence than has been seen vet 


hich is saving a vood deal. The Magdalen crew got over the 
course in a preliminary heat faster than any four had done it 
before; and though they did not again get under the 7min. 30sec, 
which was set as the record for the Stewards’ in 1897 and equalled 
in 1go4, they won the Visitors’ in exactiy that time, and thereby 
created a record for this cup which is not lhkely to be lowered for 
many along vear. There is no doubt that if the eights had not 
been weakened by the absence of the representative oarsmen 
reserved for the Olympic Regatta, other records would have 
uffered also, for the conditions of wind and water were more 
perfect than they have ever been before, and the wind was 
traight up stream when it was not off the Berkshire shore, a 
most unusual phenomenon at Henley. 
| may remind those who have not all the results within their 
immediate memory that the Grand Challenge was won by Christ 
Church, the Ladi Plate by Jesus, Cambridge, the Thames 
Cup by Wadham, the Stewards’ and Visitors’ Fours by Magdalen, 
the Wylold Fours by the Thames Rowing Club, the Pairs by 
Christ Church and the Diismonds by McCulloch of University 
College, Oxtord. The names suggest a few races which 
may be picked out of the four days’ contest as especially 
worthy of record in the shortest description of a regatta 
that has a very peculiar interest at the moment. It is 
the first regatta since the days of T. C. Edwards-Moss’s 
victory over Lee, and since Columbia College carried 
off the Visitors’ Cup across the Atlantic, when we have 
all been a family party together without any “ foreign entries.” 


| am one of those who stoutly opposed the rejection of foreign 
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modern athlete, hindered by no restraint of form, would 


the more easily outstrip the ancient. But this superiority 
need be no source of pride. It means no more than that 
the athletes of to-day have sacrificed the true for the false 
excellence. 

It was an old superstition that the cities of Greece were 
cold, white and austere, that no ray of colour lit up their pale 
tatnes and their frigid temples. his superstition was long 
since abolished. Another remains. ‘Those who approach the 


ancient world with a vain reverence, as though it were peopled 
by angels, not by men, would ask us to believe that the 
Olympic Games were played in a kind of empty silence. | 
have seen a reconstruction of the Stadium, in which half-a-dozen 
sad spectators gaze listlessly at the listless competitors. The 
truth is that the contests took place to an accompaniment of 
wild enthusiasm. The flute-players, the bands of ancient days, 
encouraged the athletes and amused the onlookers. The 
onlookers themselves cheered their favourites in a_ riot. ol 
applause, uid every point in the gaine, every advant we snatched 
by triend or foe, would be instantly noted by a crowd at 
once critical and intormed. And as the sun set and. the 
victorious athletes went their homeward way, strains of musi 
might be heard, and minstrels chanting the incomparable o 


o! Pindar. HARLES \VHIBLEY. 
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crews whenever the question came up for discussion, not so 
much because I am in favour of seeing the toreigner at this 
regatta every year, as because it Is, In my opinion, wholly 
impossible to reject him after he has been allowed to compete so 
long and twice to win the Grand Chalienge. But, for all that, | 
believe he might just as well either have a meeting of his own 
soon after “ Royal Henley,” or be accommodated by private 
matches like the Harvard-Cambridge race at Putney. Phe 
real Henley is as independent as the University Boat Race 
of outside support. Each would be carried out if there was not 
a spectator on the river or the shores outside the friends and 
relations of the rowing-men. Not a penny goes to the Henley 
tewards, and the regatta is supported by a private subscription 
list on which the same names appear every year, and the oars- 
men, who provide the chief amusement, also defray the greater 
hey may be 
pardoned, then, for occasionally preferring to have their racing 


part of the expenses caused by the spectators. 


among themselves, and not caring very much about the outcries 
of the Henley housekeepers that the absence of foreign entries 
means a serious loss of money. 

What a “domestic” regatta can do in the way of good 
racing is very obvious from two instances—the finishes shown 
by Eton and by Wadham. Only twice before has our most 
celebrated public school rowed in a final heat for the Grand 
Challenge, and on both occasions she had so good a crew that 
they provide the best of omens for the future; and a great deal 
more of the future of English rowing depends on the exceilence 
of an Eton crew than has sometimes been realised. 

Ihe victory of Wadham is scatcely less significant. It is 
fifty-nine years since Wadham sent a crew to Henley. — In 
184g, unable to leave Oxford until four in the afternoon, 
owing to the unsympathetic attitude of the authorities, they 
had to drive to Henley and back to college. They beat 
Second Trinity by haif a length for the Ladies’ Plate, and 
were given the race on a foul against the same _ college 
in the Grand. The crews dined together with so much 
good feeling that Wadham has ever since worn the light 
blue of the University from which came the oarsmen she 
had had the honour to defeat; and now, after so many years, 
the portrait of Admurai Blake, her greatest wetbob, will be able 
to look down with benignant satisfaction upon a third Henley 
cup, for the medals of the Thames Cup have been added to 
those which commemorate in Junior Common Room the two 
greater Henley trophies. Wadham’s first race was won by a2ft., 
her next by about troyds., her last by a bare length. Her 
stroke was lighter than her coxswain and her seven was tried 
the next day at bow in one of the English representative crews. 
Few men at the regatta so well deserved that honourable 
recognition, 

In the other resuits, | need only add that Blackstaffe, the 
popular and veteran Vesta sculler, threw away his chances in 
the Diamonds by deliberately taking his opponent’s water. 
Magdalen only did what was expected of her. Christ Churcn 
again showed that there is far more pace in her peculiar style 
than is sometimes supposed. The Thames lour most thoroughly 
deserved their victory, especially as they had had but little 
practice and were against a most determined stroke, in 


Balfour. rhe arrangements of the course, made by Mr. 
H. T. Steward and Mr. J. F. Cooper, were even better than 
betore. ; ee 
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TWO GREAT CRICKET MATCHES. 


N former days it was invari ibly the case to find the amateurs very strong 
in batting and weak in bowlmy, but in the present match it was the 
contrary, The batting was weak, and, excepting Mr. Fiy, nobody 
showed the unmistakable stamp of a batsman of genius, and it was 
not really first rate among the Players. Good judges of the game 
know well how this indefinable style impresses itself on the spectaior. 

Good batting there was, of course, from Mr. Fry, Hobbs, Hardstaff and 
Tarrant, but of real stvle Mr Fry and Hayward seemed to be the only 





MR. R. A. 


possessors, It is true that Hayward did not come off to a great extent, but 
what play he did show was of first-rate quality. For the Gentlemen 
Mr. Fry’s seventy in the first innings was the only really good innings 
played, for Mr. Warner never looked set, and did not take suflicient 
advantage of pitched-up balls, and the Rev. F. H. Gillingham also, 
for a fine powerful driving bat, seemed afraid to let himself go, and when 
he did try to hit Fielder, towards the end of the innings, he hit wildly with 
noresult. The Jam of Nawanagar was a disappointment, and the governing 
of a native State seems to have had the effect of increasing his bulk to such 
an extent that he finds a difficulty in getting down to field a ball on the 
ground, and running is no longer a pleasure to him. In bowling, the 
Gentiemen are very much above the average; Mr. Breariey, Mr. Crawford, 
Mr. Napier and Mr. Douglas are all good, and Mr. Napier and Mr. Crawlord 
are bowlers with ideals; they vary length, and Mr. Crawford can also vary 
pace, 

When the Gentlemen had finished their first innings for 217 people said 
the score was not good enough, and they were right; but if the amateurs 


had not been so generous in the giving away of extras and Hobbs had been 


held off a difficult chance, there would have been very little in it. Mr. 
Brearley could not make the ball get up like Fielder, but he bowled well, and 
Ifobbs played in a style different from what he showed last year. Tle used 


to be always in front of the wicket, but he did not play like that in this 
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match, and it is to be hoped that this was prompted not by a natural desire 
to keep away from the bumping ball, but for souncer reasons. Ile hit all round 


last wee 


the wicket and kept the ball down, no easy thing at Lord’s 
Tarrant is nearly the best bat in England to fast bowling, and his back play 
is wonderfully safe. In playing back he moves his bat at the last second by 
a turn of the wrists, and he is watching the ball all the time; while his 


cutting 


~ 


though not hard, is very well timed, Hardstaff batted very well; 
not that he bas anything striking in his style, but he is not a slow though 





YOUNG BATTING FOR CAMBRIDGE. 


sound player, and he gave no chance. rhough of diminutive stature, 
he can, for his inches, perform the miracle of getting over rising, 
iast balls 

A lead of 122 is nothing at the Oval, but is a good deal at Lord’s when 
the wicket is a bit lively and bowlers like Fielder and Wass are against the 
side which are behind to this extent. Much, in fact everything, depended 
on Mr. Fry and Mr. Warner, and Mr, Fry began better than he did in the first 
innings, but just as he looked settled and well in for a long scure he hit a ball 


into his wicket, and after this it was a case of the deluge. Nobody could get 
i 


over the bowling to drive it—they were all on the defence Lilley manage 
the bowling with skill and judgment, and then was seen the high value ol 
Relf as a bowler. A supporter of the professionals looking on would hay« 
been quite satisfied if a bowler at the pavilion end could have merely kept the 
runs down, for Fielder and Wass, from the nursery end, always looked like 
vetting the Gentlemen out, as the wicket from that end was occasionally 
bumping. But Relf was doing more than keeping runs down, he was getting 
wickets as well, and as an example of sound good length bowling coming fast off 
the ground, it was the best exposition of the art of bowling in the match, Rell 
never lost his length ; but it must be said the play of the batsmen was very bad. 
Several were constantly in front of the wicket, and three of them, two 
to Kelf and on: to Rhodes, were very rightly given out | b.w. It was 
observable as a curious fact all through the match that the batsmen seemed 

to take care not to get in front of 

the wicket to the fast bowlers, It 

might be that they did not want 

to get hit by the rising ball, but 


to Relf and Rhodes it was another 








matter; but righteous judgment 
overtook them The bowling was 
good, but there was a great lac 


of enterprise, Mr. Warner battin 




















lor thr. 50min, for 42 o t very 
fast wicket, while Mr Douglas 
was painfully slow. But the fac 


was that, after Mr. Fry got out, 





the batsmen wer cramped 





continually looking out for th 





rising ull from Fielder and Wa 





ind could do nothing against R 











except defend their wicket, not 
wholly successfully The Player 
got the §5 runs required to win u 
a cheerlul vein, and nobody could 


that they wet 





flor they 








thing, and = thre wickets wer 
lost before the match was “ 

It may interest many to know 
that the Kev. | H. Gillingham 
is the first Clergy mat piayin 
in this match since the Kev. E, 1 


Drake in t8sSy 
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That eminent 
} 
ricketer and go I 
judge of the game 


Mr. P. F. Warne 


writing beforehand 


of the Oxtord an 


( mbridve te 
iubridge team 


odds were slightly 
infavour of Oxtord, 
because ol the 
vreater strength 
and variety of their 
bowling, The 
trust of Cam- 
bridge was placed 
in th batting of 
their captain, Mr. 
iN & Young, ind 


in the bowling of 


Mr Olivier \sa 
hi lding side he 
considered Cam 


Dbriige better than 
Oxtord, and the 
conclusion of the 
whole matter was 
that he thought 
that Oxford wa 

' to win Th 


provress of the 








im is shown 
that Mr. Warner 
knew what he was 

PURD king rbout 

Ii rains of last 

weel i pe t | an etlect o lownes on tl wicket iat Lord’s, 
Ali i " i u for the fact that ru etting m either side was 
me cre After tl first day play Cambridge had made 188 in a first 
me " mi t) mio ot73 tor X wickels For the other st e, Mr | N. 
| hanan had m 35 before being run out, ani Mr RI Il. 
Baily 29 ' ing cauecht The scores of both had been shiehtly exceeded 
by Mr. Tl. |. Goodwin, who had 40 to his credit Lhe batting on the whole 
can only be described with accuracy as indiflerent. But what made the 

Wl ( 
lL.D cov 
Punk WASTEFULNESS OF NATURE, 

UNE, which con in so Clamorous with bird-song, goes out almost 
bust ina nt, with her finger, as it were, on her lips. One 
alters nin the first we of june this year, in the course of hall 
inm-hour, mm a certain orchard where the path winds by a high, 
tar hedge through old lichen-ragged apple trees long past 
l rine, there was a continual chorus of bird voices, in which the 

notes of fifteen different perlormers were identifiable The fifteen were as 
follow Wood p on, turtle-dove, nightingale, bl ckeap, whitethroat, hedye 

parrow, how parrow, greenfinch, chatlinch, wren, spotted flycatcher, blac! 

lous sonc-thrush, missel-thrush (alarm note only) and swallow. In the lust 
week in June I spent a somewhat longer time on the same orchard path, at 
iS hear as po Die the ime time ol the day (ince a turtle-dove crooned for 
a minute or two; once a song-thrush sang a few phrases brokenly \ night- 
ingale croaked os lor is I was in sight a whitethroat protested against my 
approach to its nest, and young sparrows, sitting stodgily on the hedgetops, 
chirped insistently for more tood Otherwise there was not a note from any 
bird, and, except the fist two mentioned (the croon of the Gove and the 
thiush’s broken music), none { the sounds was what could possibly be 
calle n ! 


Pousyouks PRRIRIN 


With a litt nergy an a butterfly net it would be possible to 
collect enough y« ‘ birds in all stages of helplessness just now to fill 
a considerable basket very nest in tree and hedge and undergrowti 
has been spilli its bit ills of fluff out into the world by handfuls, 
ul it is not kit r a comfortable world to the fledgeling Ihe total 
bir poy ulation « tl country has been multipl« about fivefold duing 
the last couple of months or so; but next spring it will be no larger than it 
was when nesting | n this year \ large number of young birds seem to 
die for no reason at all, and one finds the poor littl bodies by the roadside 
at on the garden paths; and if one stumbles on so many in places where 
they are exp to view, the number that must fall in the long grass or 


where they are scr by foliage of hedge and bush is almost incalculable 


In addition, evervthit ev that likes to kill or eat young birds has all the sport 


nd all the prover r it cares for in these days, Benjamin, the cat (we do 
our best to teach him, but he is unrestrainable), is almost satiated and 4.asé, 
an ies while a b d of young wrens is being fed in the lilac above his 
head, watching in complete indifference, ‘* IT really can’t take another owe, 
thank you, he Vs 


rue Pereits or Insect Lire, 


Of course, the rds th elves meanwhile are carrying on the work of 
destru of smaller life on an even more comprehensive scale; for the 
number ol iter Haars aml things that a single pair of insectivorous birds 
must do away with in the course of a season is almost unthinkable. In a 
certain corner of the kitchen garden a colony of the common woolly mullein 


has established ttsell, and every vear half-a-dezen or so of the plants ire 
allowed to remain ‘“‘for the caterpillais There is a moth known as the 


mullein moth, the erpillars of which feed almost entirely on this particular 
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mitch interesting was that it was practically the same on both sides, as 


Oxford made only 207 in their first innings Che difference between that 
nd 183 on a batsman’s day is practically nil, In their second venture, 
Cambridge made a total of 201, Mr. R. A. Young contributed 54, Mr. Falcon 
31 and Mr. Buchanan 33 of that total. On Tuesday Oxford had lost six 


wickets for 125 runs, so that the game was left in a very exciting condition, Mr. 
Robinson and Mr. [latfeild were batting, and Oxford wanted 58 runs to win, 
ind had four 
wickets in hand, 
It was un. 
fortunate that a 
change in the 
weather completely 
altered the con- 
ditions of play 
The rain began 
out seven o'clock 
on Wednesday 
morning, but it 
did not prevent a 
large crowd from 
issembling = to 
see the finish 
It promised at one 
time to be a sensa 
tional one, as with 
Mir Lyttelton’s 
first ball, Mr 
Kobinson lost his 
wicket for 14 
For some time th 
players continued 
in spite of tine 
rain, which, how- 
ever, came down 
so heavily as to 
lead to a suspen- 
sion of the game, 


Oxford at that 


« 


point having made 
147 fo @ a ae 3 
even wickets. The 
match was most Wk. ®&. A. YOUNG (ON THE LEFT) AND MR, C. C. G. 


evenly contested WRIGHT LEAVING THE PAVILION, 
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plane. It is a large moth and a conspicuous caterpillar, About five weeks 


a total of 





ago the first brood of caterpillars of the year appeared on the plants, and one 
could count over twenty of the little things barely half an inch long. A week 
later it was difficult to find more than half-a-dozen of them; but meanwhile 
a new brood had appeared, and in a very casual inspection it was again 
easy to count, of the two broods together, over a score, In another two 
weeks it once more demanded some searching to discover more than six or 
seven. Then a third brood appeared, and to-day there remains one veteran 
of the first brood (one only out of a probable thirty) a nolle creature nearly 
2in. long and almost as thick as a pencil, boldly marked with black and 
yellow speckles on a pale blue-green eround Next to him there seem to 
SUIVIN ve of the second br od, now izeable cate mpl lars of over an inch 
in’ length. Finally, there are seven or eight of the third brood, still small 
and reasonably insignificant. 
A BALACLAVA HERO 

So there remain in all less than twenty caterpillars out of, it is fairly 
safe to assume, an original 1oo, and the two later broods have more then 
half their perilous lives ahead of them. Of the first brood only one old 
warrior remains, and (even supposing that he has not been used as an egg 
depository by an ichneumon fly, so as to carry the seeds of death inside him) 
he is not at the end of his troubles yet and will not be for another weel bby 
that time how many of the other two lots will be left? It is almost certain 


that these three broods were the offspring of three different moths Chere is 
no evidence that the moths are growing any more abundant in England as 
the years go on, and to keep the stock up to its proper numbers those three 
brocds ought again to produce three females and a corresponding number of 
males. Perhaps that is what they will uitimately do, ninety or more having 
been given as hostages to fortune that six might struggle through—all that 
are leit of them, noble one hundred 
Tne Way or A WAse with A FLy. 


“ee 


Speaking of the “‘deaths of kings,” there appeared in a contem 
porary paper not long ago, over the signatwe of a well-known naturalist, 
an account of the way of a wasp with a bluscbottle fly. The naturalist 
had (apparently for the first time) seen, on a day which happened to be 
windy, a wasp capture a bluebottle. He recounts what he saw the wasp 
do, namely, snip off the head, wings and abdomen of the fly and carry off all 
that was left (the thorax), presumably for use in its nursery larder, Th 
observer opines that all this lightening of the snip was necessary because it 
was a windy dav. The wasp, finding that the whole fly was too much to 
manage ina gale, dispensed with the greater part of it and went off with 
what it safely could ; and therefrom the naturalist deduces a lesson on the 
intellige nee of the wasp. 
Puke INTELLIGENCE OF Was! 


The drawback is that this is, I belicve, the regular behaviour o 


any 
wasp with every bluebottle fly which it catches at any time, whether it be 
wndy or still. [I have certainly seen the same performance gone through 


uany times; and have been puzzled to account for the wasp’s throwing away 
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the abdomen. My suggestion is that the abdomen has in it the seeds o 
rapid decomposition and, as the provision has to be stored for use in the 
future, the wasp has somehow been instructed to throw it away and keep only 
the thorax (which is, as it were, the shoulder part of the fly), although the 
latter would appear at first sight to have less good eatable stuff in it than 
the part discarded. If this is the right conjecture, it seems to me a much 
more wonderful example of the ‘intelligence ” (the adaptation of means to 
ends) of the wasp than the mere discovering that it is of no use to try and 
carry off mere than it can manage, 
A Poor Caicu 

I once saw a wasp catch a large ichneumon fly, and it went through the 
customary routine, cutting off and dropping the head and wings and abdomen 
But the thorax of an ichneumon fly is singularly lean and, so to speak, bony, 


holding out very little promise o containing much sustenance for a healthy 


growing wasp-grub, Apparently this occurred to the wasp, for when it found 
what it had left it turned it over two or three times between its mouth and 
its fore feet and then deliberately sent it after the waste parts that had gone 
before. There was a ludicrous air of finality about the way that it dropped 
it, as if thoroughly disgusted with the whole adventure. 
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NATURE AND HUMAN INTERESTS, 

Phat a wasp should kill an ichneumon flv at all is one of those facts 
which confound our ‘‘economic entomology” from a human standpoint. 
The wasp kills caterpillars which destroy our roses, so we praise it. But it 
also kills ichneumon flies, whose chief business in life is the destruction of 
those same caterpillars. It earns our congratulations by killing bluebottles ; 
and the next thing it preys on is, perhaps, a spider, which, had it been 
spared, might itself have killed twenty bluebottles, besides innumerable other 
**noxious ” insects. And is a bluebottle more hirmful than advantageous 
The truth is that when, from the point of view of our own interests, we 
begin to parcel out Nature into things which are deleterious and things which 
are beneficial, we land ourselves into a labyrinth of contradictions But it is 
(however unscientific) comforting to know that in many parts of America 
there is a large wasp which practically preys on nothing except big spiders 
of the tarantula kind, Che notion of a ferocious hunting-spider being stung 
into insensibilitvy, and then stowed away (as in an ice-chamber) for the 
innocent young wasp-grubs to eat when they emerge (when one thinks what 
that spider could do to the same grubs if only he was awake) has a pleasant 


suggestion of poetic, if rather lop-sided, justice. H. P. &. 


SHOOTING. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR TITE YEAR. 

QO one who has followed the nesting of the game, 
whether by independent personal reports or by th: 
accounts given from time to time in our. shooting 
notes, can fail to realise that we have a fair right 
to look forward to a shooting season very much 

above the average. It does not matter which particular kind 
of game-bird we regard, nor does it matter in which direction 
we look ; in every part of Eengland and Scotland and in respect 
of every species the story is very much the same, and a very 
good story it is. Thus, of the grouse, the partridge and the wild 
pheasant alike we find that the birds which laid early suffered. 
Some of the eggs were spoilt by trost, and in the case of 
each species there were some birds which did nest very 
early, while the majority were rather late. The birds will 
be found unequal when the shooting season begins—some 
will be very strong and forward, but perhaps the larger 
number will be more than usually backward. But though 
some of the earliest eggs were spoilt, all the later ones, of all 
species, were hatched out in a very large percentage, and, 
generally speaking, the weather was extremely favourable to the 
young birds in those early days which are the crucial ones for 
the nestlings. The partridges suffered no deluges in those first 
hours when a deluge means the drowning of very many oi them. 
On the contrary, that from which they suffered, if they suffered 
at all, was from the drought—not so much from the immediate 
lack of water, for the very heavy dews at night helped them out 
in this, but indirectly from the lack of insect food which is always 
an incident of the very dry weather. This is a point which 
suggests a question. We have grown so clever in ministering to 
the wants of the wild birds that it does not seem impossible that 
the ingenuity of those who concern themselves professionally 
with the matter might devise some kind of food to take 
the place for young pirtridges of their natural insect diet in 
seasons when there is a marked scar ity of it. No one need 
think such a notion as this preposterous who has seen what a 
deal of help may be given to the grouse stock by means 
of intelligently-administered supplies of water, of grit and so on, 
such as are now provided for them on well-managed moors like 
that of the Mackintosh, at Moy, for example. We ought to 
be able, and, in fact, we have proved the ability, to do more fot 
a homely and triendly bird like the partridge ot the arable land 
than for the grouse of the moorland, though even tor the latter 
we can do a good deal. 

It is not very easy to say for how much our better under- 
standing of the wants of the game-birds, and our more effective 
ministration to them, has counted in producing the excellent 
prospect which is before us at the moment; but we may reason- 
ably ascribe more than a little to it. Setting aside the difficulty, 
which is rather a special one, of providing a particular diet for 
birds at a particular moment of their existence, our purveyor 
understand the general needs of the different birds well 
enough, and can provide tor them, catering for the taste 
even of such “outsiders” of the yvame-list as the “*tame” 
wild duck. We _ know, or, at least, we think we know, 
the best kind of fodder with which to supplement the natural 
supplies, which fail in snowy weather, for the deer. They, 
perhaps, are only fairly promising, the early prospects not being 
fully maintained, by reason of that very cold snap in the spring. 
This kept their natural pasture backward, and is iikely to tell on 
their weight when they come to the rifle and the larder. ‘To 
what extent this affects the heads is open to speculation. The 
owner of almost the best stag forest in Scotland told the present 
writer that he considered the heads to be dependent entirely on 
later circumstances. The man who has rented the very next 
forest for many years said that, of course, the general condition 
of the deer, which was so much affected by spring feeding, 


influenced the head growth also. It seems most reasonable to 
think it would, but against this reasonableness has to be put the 
undoubted fact that in some years weights are good, while heads 
are poor, and vice versa ; so that it is obvious that the favouring 
conditions for body and horn respectively are not necessarily the 
same. On the whole, however, deer are lcoking well, though 
the prospect is not quite as brilliant as it appeare d at one ume; 
but for all the rest of the game it could not easily be better. 


Tuk DROUGHT AND THE YOUNG PARTRIDGES 
rill. weather was quite ideal for the hatch out of the young partridges, 
but it appears that there must always be a_ but it has been 
uncommonly droughty in the days which have followed. This is not a 
disadvantage which can be perfectly met by the placing of pans of drinking 
water, as we have recommended again and again, in gaps, near footpaths and 
beside other places to which the birds resort for dusting themselves or to pass 
from one ground to another, The peculiar hardship on the birds of drought 
at this particular time is that it almost inevitably implies a great scarcity ol 
the insect food on which the young ones largely depend. No etlective way 
has been devised yet for supplementing this deficiency, and a certain loss and 
weakness of the young stock is nearly certain to result from it. The great 
point, however, is the excellent one that the hatch out and the nesting 
conditions generally were so favourable, and from what we hear of the 
unusually forward state of the young birds in many parts there 1s good reason 
to hope that the partridges will be both plentiful and strong when the 
shooting season begins. Until that still distant date we shall now have 
comparatively little opportunity of learning more on this important subject, 
for the birds get away into the standing corn and other coverts where no 
counting of their numbers ts possible, 
PARTRIDGES DESTROYED BY THE MOWING-MACHINE, 

With regard to the dates of nesting of the partridges, speaking par 
ticularly of the birds in the Eastern Counties, though the account may serve 
as fairly representative of the happenings in most parts of the country, it is 
evident that a pretty sharp division may be drawn between those which began 
nesting before the cold spell came and those which delayed their nesting until 
after its; and altt ough, on the whole, the season promises very finely and an 
unusually large percentage were hatched off safely, a certain number of the 
later nesting birds were destroyed by the mower. We hear of one estate on 
which thirty-six parent birds were guillotined by the mower. The grass had 
attained some little height by the time they began their domestic operations, 
so that they were induced to nest in this dangerous situation, Sull, all looks 
very well, and the prolonged drought has been kindly mitigated for them by 
very heavy dew at night. 

Goop ACCOUNTS OF THE PHEASAN‘S. 

The general account of the pheasants seems to be that of the earlier laid 
egus a number were spoiled by the frost, but that the hatch out of the later 
egus has been very satisfactory indeed, This applies to the wild pheasants 
and to the tame birds also, and those rearers of tame pheasants who suppie 
mented the losses of the earlier eggs by buying a later supply have done very 
well indeed with them, All round, perhaps, there never was a shooting 
season which, at this early stage, promised so we ll, though it is, of course, 
a long shot yet even to the beginning of grouse-shooting, 

Grousk KePORTS FROM WALKs., 
It is seldom that the reports about the grouse are as good as they are 


this vear, and it is still more seldom that all the country over the accounts 


are so consistent with each other, ‘* The birds passed through a trying time, 
but, all things considered, have hatched off wond: rfully well,” is a description 
which seems as if it might fit every grouse moor in our islands. From almost 
the most southern point at which a grouse is to be found we have the keeper 
writing : ‘*We had a bad time of frost and snow in April, just as the birds 
were laying Some few were sitting and did not take any harm, but we lost 
some eygs in the nests which were open, some being totally spoilt. Phe: 
would average about seven eggs in a nest, and have hatched, | should sav, 
on the whole, including the spoilt nests in the count, 55 per cent, As the 
birds whose nests were spoilt are now mostly sitting oO sec nd nests, they 
will be a help to the percentace. Ihe birds are looking well, and I hope tor 
a little better season than last.” Certainly this is an optimistic report, for 
last season was by no means a bad one on this moor, As a rule, grouse 
keepers are not disposed to optimism, anc we know this man to be of prudent 
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j ai mind in his forecasts But the percentage of hatched-out eggs 
which he names is certai: ly remarkubly high, the spoilt ones being taken int 
the reckoning Apart from this, bis report might hold equally good for an 


extreme Northern moor, and also, generally speaking, for all the grouse 


ground between the two 
Werisn Grouse’s CArkice IN NESTING 

Che very capricious habit of the grouse in regard to their date of nesting 
this year is in evid in our reports from the Welsh moors, as well as those 
which we have already mentioned from the North. One of the Weish 
vrouse men writes: ‘‘ I think that the bulk of the birds are somewhat later 
than last year, though some are very early. I have to-day seen two coveys 
with the black feather showing in their tails.” Of course, there is a natural 
xplanation for this. Some birds, both South and North, beginning their 


nesting operations early and happening to have the luck to bring off their 
broods safely in spite of the frost and snow of April, would be the parents of 
these prococious young ones. On the other hand, those which had not 
begun thus early would delay their nesting until the cold spell was over, and 
their numbers would be increased, as regards the date at which the youn, 
would be seen, by the birds which lost their nests or had their eggs spoilt in 
the cold and snow Considering how very severe that cold spell was, and 
the unfortunate moment at which it visited us, it is certainly remarkable that 
the prospects for the whole of the grouse country, in England, Scotland and 
Wales alike, should be as bright as they are, and it is as satisfactory as it is 
remarkable 
Anour GROUSK IN VORKSHIRE, 

A note which one of our Yorkshire correspondents sends us with regard 
to the prospects of the rrouse-shooting in that county seems to sum up and 
typify the general situation so well, and especially to show such emirently 

und wisdom in its final conclusion, that we can do no harm by quoting his 
own words: “I think it will be quite an average year in my part of the 
world Owing to snow, a good many eggs were scattered about the moor 
ind some were trost-bitten, but on the whole the hatch off was a fair one, and 
ubsequently the weather has been all that could be desired. | never think I 
know much till luncheon-time of the first driving day, but I see no reason 
o despair, Phe snow interfering and spoiling sport to a certain extent, yet 
the birds defying the conditions and bringing off a tair average hatch in spite 
of them, and the prospects of ‘*‘ quite an average year” being bright, fit 


nearly the whole of our grouse country as a general description. We have 





seen that in some of the early marked nests at Moy 70 per cent. of the e: 
hatched out safely. And if the prophecies are as good as we have seen them 
to be, the realisation is likely to be a little better, just because of that fact 
which our cautious Correspondent Makes a pont ol that you never can teil 


till you begin to try ind because evervone ts afraid of prophesving smooth 


ON THE 


Epvirep spy Horact 


Pun Busuny Hate Comprrrrion, 

Y the time these notes see the light of day in their final, and 
considerably more legible form of print, there will have been 
decided the biggest purely sectional competition which ever has 
been held; that is, the competition at Bushey Hall of the 
Southern section of the professionals according to their division 
for purposes of the News of the World prize. From this, as 

appears at the moment of putting the note on paper, no eligible competitor 
of any distinction will be absent the great Frenchman, still great, though 
champion no more; Braid, the reigning champion ; and ex-champions such 


as Harry Vardon, the naturalised French champion, J. H. Taylor and the 


whole company of the big men of the South, to the number in all (supposing 
them to be Tritons without exception, and no minnow among them) of 111 
three ones, ‘“‘lor remembrance.” That is a big gathering for a mere 
section, but it is for the most considerable section both in quantity and 
quality, 

PAYLOK AGAIN! 

What a lot of nonsens people talk, when a man for a few days or weeks 
shows a little lapse in his game, about his present decadence and imminent 
dissolution It was in terms of this kind that some folk were talking of 
laylor, just because he did not make a very fine show (for him) at Prestwick 
Immediately, as if by way of reply to these criticisms, and a fairly practical 


reply, too, he has ** been and gone and won the French championship,” and 


again has headed the list at Lancaster, to say nothing of hammering Harry 





Vardon at the open of the Ilarewood Downs course. So he is holding 
his own all right, if not as much as usual of what used to be the property ol 
is opponents. rhe man who seems to be considered the coming one, 
ring by the gossip of those who saw the play at Prestwick, is Robson 
They say he drives as tar as Braid, and with much less effort. I do not 
iev it, but that is what ‘‘they” sav But I do believe him to bea 
laver wonderful pron 


ITAKKY VARKDON’s MEDALS. 
Il am m the untfortunat position of being able to sympathise in a 
peculiar manner with Ilarry Vardon in the loss, at a burglar’s hands, of 
many, if not all, of his numerous trophies, for some gentlemen in the same 
profession paid me a visit a year or two ago and treated me in a like fashion. 
Gold medals are such very convertille things that they seem likely to be of 
much attraction to the enterprising burglar, and it does not appear that the 


rofession has over.coked this quality, It was more recently than the date 


t my own loss that a visit was paid to Mr. Mure Fergusson’s house i 
| on with the same object, and, unfortunately, fully realised. By these 


occurrences it may be as well that those who still have any nice portable 


rophies remaining should take warning, have a good lock on the door and 
on the windows, a watchful dog on the premises, and take their niblicks to 


bed with them We may assume it as pretty certain that if champion Braicd 


once got his niblick well home on the head of a nocturnal visitor of thi 
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things, lest they turn out to be less smooth when put to the proof. The 
heather conceals all sorts of dramas, and we have to do a good deal of 


guesswork as to what has been going on behind its curtain. 


BiG GAME AND TSETSE FLY. 

Some shameless member of the Grouse Disease Commission is credited 
with perpetrating the enormity of saying that since the Commission began its 
sittings they are not nearly as ** Koch-sure” about the disease as they once 
were, It is to be presumed that no shooter of big game would be so lost to 
all sense of decorum as to attempt a similar jew de mot; but in some:hing of 
the same spirit big-game-shooters are likely to maintain that we require to 
know a good deal more about the relations between the tsetse fly and the big 
game, and the communication of the fly from the wild game to the domestic 
animals, before we proceed to adopt the heroic remedy which has been 
audaciously recommended in some high quarters, based on the line of investi- 
gation with which the name of Dr. Koch is specially associated, of destroying 
all the big game in those areas where the fly is a scourge to domestic stock, 
It is certainly a formidable measure, and its recommendation comes with 
rather a peculiar shock at the moment when many of the civilised nations 
which have assumed the guardianship of the wild places of the earth are busily 
occupied with devising means—by protected zones, sanctuaries, close times, 
licences and so forth——for saving from ucter destruction the wild and beautiful 
creatures which this proposed measure aims at annihilating. The life of our 
domestic animals is doubtless of far greater value than the preservation of the 
wild game, and should rightly be the first consideration ; but, in the name of 
all that is wise and merciful, let us make very sure that the object will be 
attained before we proceed to such very drastic experiments, 

A DAYLIGHT-SAVING STORY. 

Is this a story appropriate to the shooting columns? At all events, it 
nad a shooting lodge for its original scene, and it is appropriate to the 
moment at which the Bill for saving us some blessed hours of daylight is o1 
the /zzs for discussion. There was a lodge, far remote, at which it was the 
custom to advance the clock by three hours when the establishment moved 
nto it from the South, and the course of liie went very smoothly and without 
nich artifice in the way of light. Then there came a day (it was a Sunday) 
when a party from a distant lodge (where these improved hours did not 
prevail) came over unexpectedly in a motor to pay this lodge a late afternoon 
call, The party arrived to find their hosts in the middle of family prayers 
und on the point of going to bed. Now this is a little coutrefemps which 
would not happen if Mr. Willett could have his way. The only people that 
would have to worry about it are the grouse and the deer, for we should have 


more hours in which to worry them. 


FURTHER NOTES ON SHOOTING WILL BK FOUND ON GCUR LATER PAGES ] 


GREEN. 


LLUTCHINSON, 


species, this particular exponent of the art would be so badly ‘‘ topped ” that 
he would not soon be ready for another little game of the kind. 
YOUNG SAYERS AND HEARN, 

I am sorry that Hearn did not do himself better justice when he played 
Ben Sayers the younger at Mitcham the other day It is no detraction 
from the merit of Sayers’s play to say that Hearn did himself less than justice 
in being beaten as he was by six and five on the thirty-six holes, for he is a 
very fine player, especially on his own course. I am sorry that he did not fare 
better, partly in the high cause of equity—because he deserved better—bui 
also because he is from the West Country (whence all good things come), and 
I have a fellow-feeling for him. He had hardly played a match of any note 
before, and, no doubt, his inexperience was against him. Young Ben 
Sayers has all the paternal wisdom at the back of him, as well as a great 
deal more of first-hand experience and hardening than can have come in 
Hlearn’s way. 

fue Unigurrous AMATEUR CHAMPION 

A correspondent writes to remark what a singularly gifted person the 
present amateur champion is, ‘‘In 18g9,”’ he writes, ‘* I saw Lassen playing 
in the amateur championship at Prestwick, and in a golfing paper of the same 
week saw that he was playing at the same time somewhere in the Nor.h of 
England—I think at Huddersfield—with a handicap of seven, I am also 
told that he can play Bridge and five games of chess at the same time.’ 
Chere is no doubt that all this points to a ubiquity both of mind and body 
which is quite unusual, even in a champion golfer; and if this be the case 
with a mere amateur champion, in how many places at once, physically and 
mentally, may we reasonably expect James Braid to be ? It is a simple sum 
of rule of three. 

\ Quer Cask AGAINS1 Bocey. 

\ correspondent communicates a ‘‘ queer case” of the way in which 
handicaps sometimes work out, It occurred in a foursome tournament 
iwainst Bogey, and, being a little uncertain as to the strokes received 
whether nine, ten or eleven-——the players worked out the result on their 
return on the basis of each ‘of these allowances respectively, thinking that 
probably the result would be about the same in every case. In the conclusion 
it appeared that getting nine strokes the players were seven down, with ten 
trokes only two down and with eleven strokes four down, Of course, this is 
‘*the sort of thing that happens.” We have often seen something of the 
kind before, but perhaps never in so aggravated a form, However, it is all 
in the. day’s work. Our correspondent seems a little inclined to take it 
is a text on which to preach against Bogey and his methods altogether. 
Probably Bogey has done him a bad turn some time or other—there are 
tew of us who escape his claws altogether—but, ‘‘to give the Devil his due,” 
this is not precisely Bogey’s particular fault. The singularity might have 
worked out just as unequal against a human giver of the odds. And why 
should we expect justice in such a world as this—in golf more than other 
walks of life? It is said that the money made out of ‘*Charley’s Aunt” 
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exceecs the united earnings of Scoft, Thackeray and Dickens, which almost 
suggests a doubt whether the emoluments even of literature 


divided ? 


are quite equally 
rule of 


Why expect golf to be an exception to the general 


ca.. G. 


injustice ? 


THE PARLIAMENTARY TOURNAMENT. 
lournament 


M.P, in 


Badeley of the House of 


The final of this year’s Parliamentary 
conclusion. Mr. Oswald Partington, 
the final at Byfleet beat Mr. H. J. Ive 
up and eleven to play. Mr. Badeley had to give his opponent five strokes in 
each round; but, as Mr. 


came to a tame 


his thirty-six-hole match in 


Lords by tw 


Partington has been a fast-improving player for 
several years past, it was doubtful, even if Mr. Badeley had been playing his 
best game, whether the odds could have been conceded with any ultimate 


prospect of success. Mr. Badeley won the Parliamentary Tournament in 
rgcI, and he was in the final in 1906, when he lost to Mr. F. H. 
Newnes, M.P 

Massy’s EARLY REMINISCENCES, 


It is always pleasing to read the grateful memories attending a well-known 
the ladder of -like 
has lately put on record in the Fvening Dispatch ol 


ylayer’s early struggles to climb fame. Braid, 
P DD 


Massy 
favlor and Vardon 
Edinburgh how much he owes to his golf training and encouragement when a 
visitor at North Berwick. 


fourteen years of age. 


Massy began as a caddie at Biarritz when he was 
In those early years he says that he c 

Horace Hutchinson, Mr. Charles os, Mr. 
At Mr. Massy to 


North Berwick, and on five or six occasions Massy remained at North Berwick 


urried for many 
Mr. Hutchings 


Ilambro, sen , and his sons. 


well-known players 


twenty-one, Hlambro took 


lor six months throughout the golfing season. 


His 


**T desire to acknowle¢cge,” 


INDEBTEDNESS TO SCOTLAND 
adds Massy, ‘‘ my indebtedness to the place, 
of the 


While play ing regularly with the Scottish cracks, amateur 


and, indeed, to Scotland generally. These residences in Scotland were 
utmost value to me, 
and professional, I gained the experience necessary to my further development, 
and gradually became fit for the championship fray. By degrees | began to 
find myself talked of in golfing circles, and bracketed with the great ones of 
But 
Berwick extends 
of. When I 
wentin search of a wife five years 
ago, I did not look beyond North 
Berwick, or a daughter of Captain 


the golfing firmament. 
debt to North 
far beyond mere 


my 


ge 


Ilenderson, who no longer goes 
The 


town consequently is intimately 


down to the sea in. ships. 
associated in my mind with the 
comestic ties and charities of life. 
It means all the sweet echoes of 
home to me, and my wife remains 
by my side as a memento of what 
Scotland and North Berwick have 
done forme My reception at the 
hands of my brother prolessionals 
and the golfing public has always 
been mest cordial, They do not 
the 


disturbed by the alien idea, and, 


seem to have been in least 
Frenchman though I be, I have 
the 


trace of exclusiveness. 


faintest 
Although 
my permanent home is now at La 


never expericnced 


Soulie, my lines have been so 
pleasantly cast in Scotland that, 
unlike most of my compatriots 
exiled for long from their beloved 
patrie, | never suffered poignantly 
inom the ma/adie au pays.” 

STRIKING THE OPPONENT'S BALL 


IN STROKE PLAY, 


In Rule 14 of the revised 
rules there is a useful paragraph 
which will have, it may be 
hoped, the eflect of checking an 
illegal practice which has shown 
This 


states: 


symptoms of 
the 
‘* If the competitor whose ball is 


spreading, 
section of new rules 
the nearer to the hole lift his ball 


while the player’s ball is in motion 


te shall incur a penalty of one 
stroke.” One frequently sees 
players in competitions for a 
medal, when the balls are in the 
position of what might be de- 
scribed as ‘a long stimie” on 


the putting green, standing at the 
ball hole, 
watching the course of the running 


lying nearer to the 


Myint 
aw (ey 
OS nyt °Se 


ball played up by the partner, and 
then stooping down to pick up the 
obstructing ball, so that it should 
not be hit by the moving ball, and 
then replacing it after the other 
has passed, This procedure is, of 
course, illegal. A case in point, 
however, occurred among the pro- 
fessionals at Prestwick in the open 
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championship Tom Vardon and Leach of Northwood were pl 


ving 
together Vardon hada long run up on an undulating green, with Leach’s 
ball lying close in the line of play. Instead of asking Leach cither to hole 
or to pick up his ball, Vardon struck his own ball towaris the hole When 


he saw that there was a danger of the ball hitting Leach’s, Vardon shouted 


to his partner to lift the ball. But fearing disqualification, Leach properly 
refused to lift his ball, and Vardon was penalised a stroke for striking the 
ball of his partner Vardon apparently forgot to notice that as soon as he set 
his ball in motion nothing could save him from incurring the penalty that he 


He ought to have asked Leach to lilt his ball b 


and in the circumstances Leach acted quite rightly. 


risked, fore playing the 


next stroke ; 


rHe AURORA BORKALIS FROM THE LINKS 


From various quarters of the country come accounts from golfers as to 
the unusual brightness of the sky during several nights of the past week 
Mr 


Brancaster, has written a letter in which he describes how a band of golfers 


Holcombe Ingleby, the founder of the Royal West Norfolk Golf Club at 


at the Brancas‘er Dormy House “ strolled towards the links at elk 

found that 
as he efi 
Ingleby states that 


staying ven 
the sky 
*t lasted 


being 


o'clock” and, ‘‘looking northward across the sea, they 
had the appearance of a dying sunset of exquisite beauty 
Mr. 
‘so strong was the light that I could read 


Hall 


salmon pink, and the 


until between 2 a.m and 3 a.m., and on 


aroused from sleep at 1.15 a.m., 


a book by it in my chamber quite comfortably.” in-hour later th 


whole sky in the north and north-east ‘‘ was a delicate 


birds began their matutinal song.” In East Lothian, too, the yolfers at 
North Berwick it least, those of them who ‘ ro >sted ” late—saw not only 
the marvellous colouring of the sky, but in the daytime they had a mirag 


wherein vessels passing up and down the Firth of Forth appeared at times 


to be out of the water, and the Bass Rock had the appearance of being twi 


its natural size. Late at night the sky was a lurid orange tint, with a stretch 


of clear blue. It was possible to see the gullies and the woods on th 


the small could | 
Not 


atmospheric 


the 


Lammermoors, and at midnight type ol a newspaper 


quite easily read out of doors any of the letter-writers, however, 


say that in such favourable conditions they attempted to 


have a round olf links while the 


midnight 


c mntemplating 
the A 
Borealis, A. |. Rk 


coloured glories of rora 


EIGHT 
\ DAY 


ROUNDS 
ON 


IN 
WES 


WARD HO! 5 
/ ‘| ihe request of the 
president — of the 


d - Royal North Devon 
Golf Club, Captain Moles 
worth has written the fol 
lowing account of his seven 
and eight rounds, 
tively played on single days. 
Yhey have long been part 


respec 


of oral tradition, but are now 
first recorded historically 

Drak Mr. Presipent, 

\s you have asked me lol 

the particulars of the seven, 

and the 

played 
Ho 


day on each 


atterwards 
rounds | 
\\ estward 


1574 in 


t ight, 
the 


link in 


on 


one 
oceasion, | herewith ena 
you the 


was | came to play them. 


details and how itt 


It must be reme 


nbered 
that the lini In "74 were 
not elong ited for the rubber 
ball and the championship 
compethtions as ney ire 
now. They had been laid 


out by Old Tom \Morri , the 
custodian otf the St. Andrews 
links, and were practically as 
long as, and certainly 


more 
ditheult than, either Hoy 
lake, Prestwick or St. An 
drews. The proof that this 
was so is that Mr. George 
(xslenmie held the record of 
St. Andrews course with a 
score of SS strokes for many 


years, whereas the least he 
ever accomplished over the 


Westward Ho! 


course Was 
g2, and the average of his 
various victories amounted 
to 96. The putting greens 
then were in their natural 
state, brought to perfection 
not by heavy rollers but 
2 by the continuous tramp 


and, is to 
wing, it wa d 


of players 
the mo 


GOLFER. 


ne 
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y the four - footed woolly machines pro- 
vided by Nature. Ihe course was laid 
out to take advantage of bunkers which 


abounded, and the greens were in most 
cases guarded by rushes or other obstruc- 
tions, beyond which in many cases the way 
to the hole was gained over undulating sur- 
wes. Ihe blue-ribbon golfers from St. 
\ndrews, Blackheath, Prestwick and other 
famous Scotch links flocked to what was 
then and still is, notwithstanding suburban 
tena ies, the very queen of volt link 

\mong these, In the year 1874, was Si 
fobert Flay, art., the most gracetul 
wielder of the hickory wand. He had won 
the vold « illenwe medal presente | by the 
now King Edward VII., at the Whitsuntide 
meeting, in a score of Gg. he clubhou 


then was an iron hut hard by the pebble 
ridg 


their lunch as usual on the grass outside. 


, and the assembled golfers were having 


We knew not of the hot lunches or luxuries 
of the present day. Visitors brought down 
their sandwiches trom the hotel and lodging 
houses, the national Scotch beverage beiny 
upphed by old \dams, the steward. It fell 
out that we had been having a discussion as 
to the best form of liquid to drink on ex 
ploration parties, shooting expeditions, ete. 
l'rom my experience, both in hot and cold 
climates, for endurance there was nothing 
petter than cold tea. 

Kulus Hay, a cousin of Sir Robert, 
was lying tull length upon the grass, and 
Sir Robert was urging him to come out for 
a second round, but the former deciared he 

as too tired to play any more. Upon this 
| remarked, * It you only adopted my theory 
it cold tea, you might piay six rounds with- 
mit serious fatigue.” Upon which Hay tilt volfin 
ud, “1 will bet you halt-a-crown you 

inpot do six rounds of these links in one diy.” Not so 
much for the value of the stake as to show the faith | had in my 
theory, | took his bet. The terms were that I should walk from 
my own house, a distance of about three miles, and back, carry 
my own clubs, and play six rounds in not over to2 strokes in 
each round. | played tive rounds in less than 102 each, but the 

xth round f was two strokes over. | therefore played a seventh 
\s there was consider 
able interest in the result, it was held by some that | had in six 
rounds exceeded the proper total. 


round, whieh | completed in g7 strok 


Che matter was reterred to 
Sir Robert Llay, who sent me the half-a-crown with his decision 
that | had tulfilled the conditions of the bet. 

Shortly atter this, at a large dinner party at Westward Ho! 
the subject of the seven rounds was spoken of, and | was asked 
if | was not very tired after my day's work. Mr. H. S. C. 
Everard, a well-known writer on the game of golf, was of opinion 
that | could not succeed in doing seven rounds again. 1 said | 
could do eight, upon which he made me a bet which | there and 
then accepted. ‘The conditions were as before, except that it was 
eight rounds instead of six, and the allowance for strokes was 
s4o. I could choose my own day, but when I once started | 
must play to the finish or forfeit the stakes. On the morning | 
decided | left my house at 5 a.m., reaching the hut at about 5.45. 
lhe u| 


nN 


ass was high and rising, but there was a Scotch mist, 
vhich shortly after | teed off turned into a drenching rain which 
lasted during the whole of the first three rounds—so bad that | 
\lter the third round the sun 
came out, and though | was then drenched to the skin, by three 


played only with three iron « lubs 


o'clock | was dry as a bone, | never stopped from my first tee shot 
until | had completed the eight rounds in 815 strokes. very 
hole had to be holed ot. Three markers kept the score for me, 
Ihe food I had | ate as | walked round ; it consisted of an apple 
ied my home shortly before 8 p.m. 
lt was estimated at the time that in addition to the six miles’ 


ind some biscuits. I rea 


walking there would be about thirty-four miles of golfing—but 
when one is driving a little white ball before one into 144 holes 
time flies and distance fades. G. FF. MoLeswortrn. 


“THE *LADIES' FIELD’ GOLF BOOK,” BY JAMES 
BRAID. 


F TER Braid’s last transcendent proof that he can practise 
what he preaches, golfers, who never weary in the 
search for truth, will eagerly devour afresh the words of 

wisdom that he has given to the world. “ The Ladtes’ Field Golt 
Book,” though its primary object 1s denoted by its title, appeals 
ilmost equally to masculine readers. Most men, on casually 
picking up a lady's bag of clubs, feel certain that they could play 
ar better with those alluring toys than with their own cumbrous 
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bludgeons. Herein they are often wrong; 
but, at any rate, they can extract nothing but 
vood from re iding Braid’s advice directed to 
the owners of those clubs. Indeed, on a first 
reflection, we are inclined to say that the 
yaine is essenti illy the same for voth sexes, 
and that there is no advice’ specially 
applicable to ladies. Herein, however, wi 
shall find that we spoke in our haste 
ignorantly. Braid has had a vast number 
ol lady pupils; he knows their strength 
and their weakness, and has several interest- 
ing things to say especially to them. They 
are above all things to avoid the fashion- 
able inter-locked grip, because _ their 
fingers are not strong enough. They must 
learn to plav their mashie shots cleanly 
and without taking turf, since they have 
not the requisite power to deal satisfactorily 
with a ball and a divot at the same time. 
They are to cultivate the running-up shot 
assiduously, and here the male part of the 
audience may listen again with all thei 
ears. ‘In most cases,” says Braid, “ the 
shot is the safest one and gives the most 
reliable results.” No one acts more 
thoroughly on this wisest of sayings than 
the author himself, whose frequent and 
effective use of the shot is in great contrast 
with the constant and rather mechanical 
pitching of many professionals. Finally, 
as a general rule, they are to make their 
swings as short as possible, and on this 
point anyone who has ever had the pleasure 
of trying to teach a lady will humbly, but 
heartily, concur with the champion, Many 
ladies swing back so fast and so far that 
the club only seems to retain just enough 
trength to crawl back to the ball with a 
painful slowness; indeed, they reverse the 
aphorism of Sir Walter Simpson, who 
likened the exagyerated “slow-back” to the action of a man 
trying to grab a fly on his ear. 

' The author takes his readers through each point of the 


Soin year, 


game, and has much to say on all of them that 1s worthy of 
attention. There are photographs to show how the strokes 
should, and also should not, be made. The lady in the photo- 
eraph has a most gracetul style, modelled, we may suspect, on 
Draid’s. If we may venture on a technical criticism, we should 
say that she does not come quite so well through as her master, 
and that the foot action is the least bit constrained. In this 
matter of the feet, however, a masculine photograph is rather 
more instructive, as a skirt is a sad impediment to minute and 
conscientious investigation, 

Nothing is omitted in this excellent book, or, perhaps, we 
should say nothing is sacred to Braid, for he ventures upon the 
subject of dress and condemns high heels mercilessly. No doubt 
he has had the assistance of competent female advisers, for he 
has presumably had no personal expericnce of the merits of the 
elastic attachment for holding the skirt on a windy day, generally 
known, it appears, as a “ Miss Higgins.” - a 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[To tuk Eprror or ** Country Lite.” } 


Sirk, -—I have read with great interest the most instructive article on this 
subject by Mr. Coape-Arnold. Ile has shown by his writing and the 
accompanying photographs that he ts quite able to make practical use of his 
theories. I quite agree with him that if attention were paid to the hedges 
at the proper times, there would really be no necessity for half the quantity 
of barbed wire to be used The use of barbed wire is brought about 
generally through neglect For the sake of sometimes a few shillings in 


wages, a good helge, which woul make a goo! permanent fence, if well cut 
and laid, is hacked off about stake height as it stands; the consequence is 
that the top fills out in a very ugly way, whil: the bottom is left in holes 
and the roots of the hedge sooner or later become decayed, animals soon 
find their way throug), and barbed wire is resorted to as a cheap remedy. 
The best examples of well-preserved hedges are shown us by the railway 
companies, particularly the Great Western and London and North Western, 
who plant the quick in double rows, and when it is ready for lavins, they 
lay one side at a time, thus making sure of always having a gool lence. 
Chere is another system of laving hedges in parts of Warwickshire in which 
the layers are trained both ways, and few, if any, stakes are used; but 
I am told this system has its drawbacks, and especially when the hedge 
requires laying a second time. A great deal depends on the nature 
of the soil on which the hedge grows; in a light soil one is often 
handicapped by rabbits, which find the hedgerows a convenient shelter. As \It 
Coape-Armold rightly says, the art ef hecge-laying is fast dying out. Severs 


igricultural societies in the Midlands do something towards encouraging 
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good workmanship by giving prizes, the stipulation being that there is no 
barbed wire on the farm, and I know at least one County Council (Staf- 
fordshire) which gives technical instruction in the art. For the best examples 
in general use I think Warwickshire is an easy first, while Oxfordshire, 
Gloucestershire, Worcestershire, Northamptonshire, Leicestershire and parts 
of Staffordshire are very good. On the other hand, in the North of England 
it is not generally good, and in some parts seems utterly unknown, so much 
so that a few years ago a nobleman in the North sent for two Warwickshire 
men to teach the labourers on his estate how to lay the hedges. On one 
point I rather disagree with Mr. Coape Arnold; that is, about live stakes. 
Where there are cattle, or near a road, I think they are very useful and tend 
to strengthen the hedge, and where they are left they should always be nicked 
at the bottom, which checks the sap running to the top and helps to fill up 
round the roots as though the stake had been laid down. In conclusion, I 
hope landlords, land agents and occupiers of land will give this important 
subject the attention which it deserves.—J. E. M. 
DEATH FROM A WEASEL’S BITE. 
[To THE Epiror or ‘** Country LIFE.”} 
I notice in your issue of June 20th, on page g1g, an account of the 





SIR, 
death of a young man in County Clare, Lreland, from the bite of a weasel. 
Of course, such an ending to a bite of an animal must be very rare, although 
it is well known that any abrasion of the skin, or wound, may give rise to 
inflammation and death from auto-infection or hetero-infection. However, it 
is not the unfortunate result of the accident that at present interests me and 
makes me write to you. I am anxious to know, from the zoological point 
of view, Was it a weasel? Many naturalists, English, Scotch and Welsn 
keepers, too, have assured me there are no weasels in Ireland; that they 
have never seen them or heard of one in Ireland; in fact, that the animal 
always called a weasel is the ordinary stoat. Only last year, when talking to 
a keeper about vermin he mentioned weasels. I told him there were none in 
Ireland ; in a few days he came up in triumph with a stoat that he had shot. 
I would be very glad to hear from you as to whether there are or are not 
weasels in Ireland? Please excuse me for troubling you, but I take an 
interest in it owing to having always (up to some ten years ago) thought thut 
the animals that were so common in Ireland were weasels. —R. BOLTON M, 
CAUSLAND., 


CANNIBAL SNAILS. 
[To THe Eprror or ** Country Lire.”’} 

Sir,—Perhaps it may interest your correspondent Mr. Spencer Nicholl (who 
writes in your issue of June 27th with reference to carnivorous slugs) to 
know that several kinds of slugs and snails are not only carnivorous, but 
cannibalistic as well. I have found snails, and, I think, slugs also, feeding 
with great apparent relish on the body of a dead slug that had been crusheu, 
and I have [re quently found both enjoying a meal of meat or bread, of the 
latter of which they seem exceptionally fond. Having bred snails from the 
egg, which, by the way, I discovered the mother in the act of laying, I 
noticed that some of the wesklirgs disappeared almost daily in a most 
unaccountable manner, although unable to escape from the box in which tlev 
were kept, and I can only suppose, therefore, that the stronger members ol 
the family were responsible. —H. V. Leicu 


HEMP AND HIS MASTER 
[To THe Epiror or ‘*Counrry LiFs.”] 
Sik,—Among some of the most interesting exhibits of the Royal Show last 
week in Newcastle were the sheepdog collies, and chief among them was Hemp, 
who has been champion seven times of England and Scotland, and, we hope, 
will be judged again as still worthy of his proud position, His powers of 


driving sheep and cattle are marvellous, second to none. Ilis master may 


be said to share an equal distinction among the owners hough for many 
years past he has been a familiar figure about the country districts of North- 
umberland, driving cattle to and from market, yet he has often been a wel- 
comed guest at the 
palace of (Queen 
Victoria and King 
Edward. One of 
the 13th Dragoons, 
he served through 
the Indian 
Mutiny and also 
the Russian cam 
paign. Rode in 
the charge of the 
Six Hundred, 
where the 13th 
in the front rank 
suffered so severely 
that history tells 
that at the sad 
roll-call four hours 
only ten 
mounted dragoons 


alter ‘** 
were at the mus- 
ter.”’ Now only 
nine are left of 
the Six Hundred, 
so. old Lancey 
and his dog may 
well be an inter- 
esting feature t 


readers of your 
paper, even as 
he is to his 
King and (ueen 
MAETIE, 
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WASPS’ NEST DESTROYED BY BADGERS. 

[To tHE Epiror or ‘** Country Lire.” ] 

Sir,—Is the enclosed photograph of a wasp’s nest, of which badgers have 
scratched open and eaten the contents, of any interest to the readers of your 
paper? Last summer every wasp’s nest in this place was robbed by badgers, 


and they did a great amount of good by stopping the ravages of the wasps on 





the plum crop. One nest was taken within 20o0yds. of the house; it was a 
particularly large nest and very deep in the ground, and they returned to this 
one the next night, finishing up every scrap of comb on their second visit. 
FRANCES P1Tt. 


THE RESULTS OF IN-BREEDING, 


{To tHe Eprrok or **Couniry Lirn.”’| 
Sixk,—lIn reply to the query of “S. P. L.” as to the reason for so many ol 
his pheasant chicks dying as soon as they leave the shell, I write to say that 
this may possibly be due to his birds suftering from excessive in-breeding. 
If this is so he will find on examination that the lungs of the chicks are 
covered with little white spots. \ change of blood is the remedy, 
mn. G B. U. 

ENGLISH GOLDFINCH. 

[To THE Epiror oF ** Country Lire.” | 
SIR, As another assurance to your readers, especially the lover ol the 
goldfinch, who find themselves about to be disappointed by seeing their 
favourite Goldie gradually and- surely being deprived of his sight, | woul 
relate a case of my own experience. The bird, a splendid singer and two 
years caged, gradually had his left eye wither away and close up. Then th 
right eye showed the same signs, and within a fortnight started to look dim 
and also gradually closed up, leaving the bird totally blind, Phe sony 
ceased, and with great apparent patience he learnt to find his seed and water ; 
he remained in one position for hours, with the peculiar drooping of th 
head and then quickly raising it again the whole of the day, similar to a 


person nodding in a sleep It seemed almost cruel to allow him tw live in 
vhat appeared to be torture, but alter one year in that mute state he has now 
commenced his song again, It seems as though the disease of the eye 
temporarily affected the power of song.—I, L. MANTHORP, 


LACKEY MOTH ON APPLE TREES, 
{To THE Eprror oF ** Country LIFE,” } 


Sik My attention was drawn this morning to the enclosed web on a top 


branch of a young apple tree; when first examined the surface was a mass of 


caterpillars (of which a few are still in and on the web), which, directly the 
branch was touched, sprang off and in some instances gave out a thread like 


a spider and came down it. Never having seen caterpillars so quick in move 
> | 


ment or yet so densely massed in a web, I think it worth while sending it to 
vou, and shall be glad if you can tell me what they are. We have had a 
long spell (quite a month) of dry weather.—N. T. FLEMING, 

| Your apple tree is infested by the caterpillars of an English moth, th 
lackey moth (Mulacosoma neustria). When it is possible to do so, the 
webs should be cut out of the trees and a box or basket held under th 
nest to catch any of the caterpillars which fall out. he tree should be 
sprayed with a solution of paraflin emulsion or arsenate of lead. When tl 
leaves are off the shoots should be examined for the rings of evgs. Th 


females lay their eggs in three or four or more rows, which are placed s 
by side and quite encircle the shoot or bough like a bracelet, nearly din. 
in width; these should always be destrove !, kp } 


CHERWELL’S FIRST BRIDGE, 
[To tHe Epiror or ** Country Lire.” | 
Sik, The river Cherwell, so well Known to Oxonia . re t Oodator 


it falls into the Isis, takes its rise in a Northamptonshire parish which 





‘_- 
ow it t to th ir 4 n it 
houndar { rweitor sone ol Ul pieasant 
‘ asl ' 1 y i S ¢ tone houses, ! ed 
vith tha or WwW ' rie i » that abound in 
bis Mi ‘ r of whi the town o 
Bar ry t ‘ ' ‘ where no modern 

tf i | ha aitered a 1 Vv ir 

the wor (, ne ur The pictur I 
end you of ( rwelton’s little two-arched medi 
eval bri ul of the adjacent cottages shows 


hat not a stone has been changed since the 


same scene was engraved for Baker's ** History 


{ Nerthants” nearly a century ago, Phough 
wo arches ar ilready needed as a precaution 
floodtime, the river has but recently risen 
when it reaches the bridge, fcr, as Leland 
ybserved. ** Cherwell river riseth out of a Well 

ra jit P ¢ in Cherwelton village, about 
es OV Hantinuiy, by North North East, 
boyleth » fast out from a Ilead that 

r mnt it ma ha Streamiett I 


EPIDEMIC AMONG YOUNG 
PHEASANTS 


ro rue Enviror or **Counrry Lire.) 


SIK, In piy to **S P, L.’s query as 
to the re n his voung birds fail to leave 
the shell, I hav no hesitation in saying that 
to dco so through weakness, the latter re 
hein uffi nily *‘ aired during incubation. 

ittis hen off her eggs too lon but one can 


I have the hens taken off their eggs (this hot weat 


irom every filleen « s set Stale eggs would also : 
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of it is inability 


the egys not 
well leave the 


them too long 


morning for a perio! 
from 45min. up to thiw., and have put out thirteen birds to a coop 


for dying in the 


shell if they had been laid for more than about twenty days before being set. 


ler lly, by employing the above meat I h 
the hell: but I always put every 
egy into an incubator, of well-known 
make, as soon as they start to 
**chip,” and by this means I reckor 
that as a general rule I ucceed 
in saving the lives of three young 
birds out of every nest from being 
crushed to death by the hen. Your 


corre ondent’s letter is headed 


Epi 
demic Among Young Pheasants”; 


but one can nar ly talk about 


in epidemic among birds that 
hav never hatched “The” epi 
ilemic, as a rule, does not manifest 


itself until trom the third to the 


tenth day after hatching By 
‘the epidemi 1 mean ‘“‘the fre- 
quent and almost continuous closing 
of the eyes by the young birds, 
ccumpante Dy a swaying motion, 
When disturbed, also, they move away 
about a foot by a movement som 
thing between a trot and a creep, 
indy with = the homer pigeon 
in its fondness lor staying at 
home ! Call this by whatever name 
you like (I believe it has been 
christe 1 *‘enteritis,” which is quite a good 


interested to correspond with anyone who 1s 


toms which | have described above 


A TICK AND HER 


{To THe Eprror or ** Country 


Sir,—A_ creat number of South African stock 
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per cent, die in 


but I should be 
from the symp 
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ticks. A tick passes through several stages in the course of its life history. 
Che eggs shown in the photograph will hatch into minute larva, each having 
three pairs of legs. The larva, having fed on the blood of a suitable host, 
will shed its skin and emerge as a nymph which has four pairs of legs. The 
nymph, in its turn, having fed, moults, and finally develops into the perfec 
tick, or adult. In many diseases where the causal organism is in the blood 
of the sick animal, a tick, feeding upon such blood in one stage of its life 
cycie, will transmit the disease when biting another host during the next 
stage of its development. In the case of the disease known as ‘* Texas 
lever,” an adult tick, having engorged 
on an ox sick of the disease, will 
iransmit the infection through the eggs 
to the larva, each larva so hatched 
being capable of infecting a suscep- 
tible ox to which it may attach for the 
purpose of obtaining food. When the 
large number of egys deposited by a 
single tick is remembered, it is easy to 
understand how readily a pasture may 
become infected and how difficult a 
matter it is to exterminate these tick- 


borne diseases, —R. 


A DAIRY AND POULTRY. 
[To rHe Epiror. | 
Sik,—As it is extremely difiicult to get 
in unbiassed opinion from friends and 
relatives for one who wishes to start 
keeping poultry and two or three 
cows, partly for amusement and partly 
to make it pay a little, would some- 
me kindly give some hints and 
opinions ? For example: (1) What 
breed of cows gives the best milk 
(2) What breed gives the most 
milk and (3) what quality goes with quantity 2? (4) What should be paid for 
either and at what age and at what time is it best to get them? (5) Reasons 
for keeping any particular breed? (6) Method of housing and feeding, 
winter and summer? llow many gallons should each cow give, and how 
much does the quantity vary according to the season? How much mill 
makes lb, of butter? etc. As regards poultry: (1) In what sized hen-lhouse 
and pen should how many hens and cocks be kept? (2) How should they be 
f-d winter and summer? (3) Hlow many eggs should each hen lay according 
to the season? (4) Which are the best laying hens and 
which the best sitting hens? (5) What style of houses 
and pens is best ? etc, If anyone would answer these 
questions, giving suggestions, perhaps recommending 
some practical book treating of these subjects, also 
suggesting good places where the necessary appliances 
could be got for poultry, and for a dairy, such as churns, 
etc., he would be dcing me a favour, besides possibly 
interesting other readers who may have a leaning in this 


direction, loro 


FOUND IN A’ HAWTIIORN HEDGE, 
{To tue Eprror or ** Country LirFe.”’) 
S1rk,—I was bird-nesting with a friend and my camera in 
Beresford Dale last Friday, and in the course of our 
rambling I secured the enclosed photograph. The 
animal in the fork of the hawthorn hedge was a dead 
rabbit, apparently a day or two old. It lay exactly as 
shown in the photograph, on an old nest about 4ft. from 
the ground. We presumed it had been deposited there 
recently by an owl or a hawk, which had left other traces, 
and overlooked in the search for further prey. I trust it 
will be of sufficient interest for Country LIFE W. 

NITHSDALE, 








